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Art. 1. The Hiffory of the Principal Tranfa&ions of the Irifh Pare 
liament, (rom the Year 1634 to 1666; containing Proceedings of 
the Lords and Commons, during the Adminiftration of the Earl 
of Strafford, and of the Firft Duke of Ormond: with a Narra- 
tive of his Grace’s Life, collected from the Papers of Sir Robert 
Southwell, Knt. Secretary of State in Ireland, and Prefident of 
the Royal Society. To which is prefixed, a Preliminary Difcourfe 
on the Ancient Parliaments of that Kingdom. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Movntmorres. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 420 in each. 
14s. boarcs. Cadell. 1792. 

A’ the prefent circumftances of government in Ireland en- 

gro{s, at this juncture, a confiderable fhare of the public 
attention, on both fides of the water, every production of the 
prefs, relative to the affairs of our fifler ifland, will naturally call 
for particular notice in our Review. 

Under the adminiftration of the Earl of Strafford, [1640,&c. ] 
the two houfes of parliament in Ireland began to aflume a 
confiderable degree of order and regularity. They feem to 
have acquiefced in the fuperior knowlege of that ttatefman, 
who was fo well verfed in the parliamentary forms and modes of 
proceeding in England. The Journals of the Commons are 
extant from the year1613: but the noble Lord, to whofe com- 
mendable zeal in the acquifition of political and hiftorical know- 
lege we owe the prefent work, has confined himfelf principally 
to the period mentioned in the title page, viz. from the year 
1634 to 1666. 

in order to relieve the reader from a dry detail of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, the noble author has inferted a fhort hiftory 
of the firft Duke of Ormond, by his fecretary Sir Robert South- 
well, which appears to have been written about the time of the 
revolution. 

Lord Mountmorres obferves that, 

* As this narrative of Sir Robert Southwell was only a colleétion 
of fome fhort notes of the duke of Ormond’s private familiar con- 
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verfation, and intended enly for the in{pection of his grandfon and 
relations, it is plain that ic neves was defigned for the prefs ;— 
it was neceflary, therefore, for the editor not only tocorreé the an- 
cient fpelling, but alfo to extend the fentences occafionally, and to 
fubfitute in many places modern for obfolete phrafes and ex. 

efGons; thefe alterations, however, in fome degree were conform- 
able to Sir Robert Southweli’s intention, expreffed in the dedication 
to the Jate duke,. ‘* thatif- he bad fooner thought of this work, it 
«© had been more ample and exatt.’”” 

‘ This fhort hiltory, which is the moft authentic zccount that has 
hitherto appeared of one of the firft characters of his age, the great- 
eft ftatefman, the moft polite and accomplifhed man that Ireland 
ever knew, cannot bu: be highly acceptable. ‘Touching this laf 
part of his charaler, it has been remarked by many Englith officers 
who have been quartered in the town where the antient manfion of 
the family is fituated, that they had experienced more hofpitality 
and good breeding there, than in any other country quarters; which 
certainly. were the remnant of that politenefs and decorum, intro- 
duced by the frit and the Isft duke of Ormond, during their occa- 
fional refidence at the caftle of Kilkenny.’ 


In the fecond volume of this work, we are prefented with 
fome pleafing and judicious ftri&ures on the principal political 
charaéters in the Irifh parliament, during the laft century. Sir 
John Davis* was fo great an ornament to both kingdoms, that 
we'cannot omit the following particulars refpeting him: 


© Sir John Davis, who had been chofen a member in one thou- 
fand fix hundred and one, in the laft Englith parliament of: Eliza- 
beth, and who appears in D’Ewes’s Journals to have been-a very 
active and ufeful, as well as a ftrenuous oppofer of the courtly. 
doctrines of monopolies, was appointed folicitor general in Ireland 
in one thoufand fix hundred and three, and foon after attorney. 
general, where he was employed in fettling the province of Ulfter, 
after it had been reduced to the king’s obedience; a work which 
was confidered as the moft laudable meafure of the reign of king 
James the firft. 

« He was member for the county of Fermanagh, when it firft fent 
reprefentatives to parliament, and was chofen {peaker, after aclofe 
divifion and violent oppofition from fir John Everard, in one thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirteen, The fpeech which he delivered upon 
his prefentation is, perhaps, the mo{t comprehenfive that was ever pro- 
nounced; fince in a short fpace, he has left us one of the beft accounts 
ef the parliaments which were held in Ireland before that period. 

« His difcovery of the true caufes why Ireland was never fub- 
dued, is arich mine of ufefulinformation. Asa poet, he was ad- 
mired by cotemporary wits, and pofterity has confirmed their ap- 

robation. Asa lawyer, he has left us a valuable book of Reports, 
which is faid to be the only regular collection of this fort upon prac- 
cieal jurifprudence in Ireland. 





* We think ghag shis name fhould have been printed Davies. 
« When 
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¢ When we confider the many volumes of this fpecies in England, 
when we refle& that few or no reports exift of caufes in the Irith 
courts, when even the cafes of controverted eleflions are not re- 

orted in Ireland, when it is believed that there are only fome de- 
tached memorandums of legal procefles to be found, principally 
jin the chief baron Gilbert’s Reports, we muft be a little forprifed 
at the difference of the twocountries in this refpect, and impute it 
to its true reafon, that few men will be found to write for fame, 
and many for pecuniary compenfation, and to the want of a law 
for the proteCtion of literary property in Ireland. : 

* Sir John Davis, having left Ireland in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixteen, was eleéted for Newcaltle upon Tyne, where, in the 
parliament which met four years afterwards, he appears in the par- 
liamentary debates as a warm advocate for Ireland ; contending 
ftrongly againft the oracle of the law fir Edward Coke, that Eng- 
land could not make Jaws to bind Ireland without her own confent, 
and oppofing a law for the prohibition of the importation of Irith 
cattle, with great ability. lis J 

‘ He had been defigned for chief juftice of England before: his, 
death in one thoufand fix hundred aod twenty-fix: and it is nor, 
a little to his credit that he does not appear to have acquired any 
landed property in Ireland, from his great employments. | : 

‘ That polite and amiable nobleman the late earl of Huntingdon, 
whofe friendfhip and converfation I am happy to recolleét, in- 
formed me of this laft, with many other particulars. The heirefs 
of fir John Davis married into that family ; and though that truly 
noble lord could boaft of a princely lineage, he was ever pleafed 
with reckoning fir John Davis amongft his illuftrious anceftors.’ 


A laboured and fplendid eulogium is given on’ Sir William 
Temple :—but our prefent arrangements will not admit of a 


tranfcript. 7". 





Art. Il. The Law of Evidence. By Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. 
Confiderably enlarged by Capel Lofft, Barrifler at Law. . To 
which is prefixed fome Account of the Author; his Abftraét of 
Locke’s Effay ; and his Argument in a Cafe of Homicide in Ire- 
land. 8vo. 2Vols. pp.4soineach. 18s. Boards. Riving- 
tons, Dilly, &c. 1791. 

TH Lord Chief Baron Gilbert was born in the year 1674. 

He was appointed one of the judges of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland in 1715; and, before the end of that year, he was 
promoted to the rank of chief baron of the Exchequer, which 
he held till the early part of the year 1722, when he was called 
to England. During the time when he prefided in the court 
of Exchequer in Lreland, he was involved in a very arduous 
conteft refpecting the right of appeal to the Britifh houfe of 

Lords in equity caufes, in which he incurred the cenfure of the 

houfe of Lords in Ireland, for ‘ betraying the ancient yndoubted 

tights and privileges of that houfe;’ and, with his brother 
S 2 barons, 
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barons, he was ordered into the cuftody of the ufher of the 
black rod. The ground of this difpute is now completely 
done away by the act of the 23d of the prefent reign, which 
declares, that ‘the right claimed by the people of Ireland to 
have all actions and fuits at law or in equity which may be in- 
{tituted in that kingdom, decided in his Majefty’s courts there- 
in finally, and without appeal from thence, fhall be and is 
thereby eftablifhed and afcertained for ever.’ 

In May 1722, our author took his feat as one of the barons 
of the Exchequer in England, in the room of Sir James Mon- 
tague. On the gth of January 1724, he was made one of the 
commiffioners of the great feal, together with Sir Jofeph Jekyll 
and Sir Robert Raymond : the feal continued in commifiion till 
the aft of June in the year fucceeding, when Sir Peter King 
was conftituted Lord Keeper ; and, on the fame day, Sir Jefferay 
Gilbert became, on the appointment of Sir Robert Eyre to the 
chief jufticefhip of the Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron, which 
office he filled during nearly one year and a half, when he died 
at Bath. Thus it appears that he fat as judge in different courts 
for above feven years in Ireland, and five in England :—in 
which ftation, fays Mr. Lofft, * during the engagements of 
public duty, and the trying conflict, he fultained part of the 
time, mott of his works, numerous and of deep inveftigation as 
they are, feem to have been compofed.’ 

The treatife before us, the moft valuable of Lord Chief Baron: 
Gilbert’s produétions, has received great additions and im- 
provements from the indcfatigable pen of Mr. Lofft. He has 
thought proper to make confiderable alterations in the arrange- 
ment.of the work ; his reafons for which he thus ftates: 

* After the death of an author, bis works left unfinifhed moft 
ufually fiffer much: aod there feems reafon to regret that, by fome 
derangement probably of the original papers, that full and perfpi- 
cuous order which the very eminent avthor of this juftly celebrated 
tra& feems clearly to have defigned, fhould have been much broken: 
the great divifion of EVIDENCE into writter and unwritten, and of 


its /ubje@ matter, accordieg to the diltribution of the Roman jurifts, 


into causes of CONTRACT, Of ToRT, and of DELICT, appear ma- 
nifeftly marked. It is alfo apparent that fefions were intended: 
though ‘uch and fimilar divifions have not beeo hitherto ma:ked in 
the printed copies, in fo far as [ am yetinformed. It has therefore 
been my endeavour to refore the difpofition of the fubjedt, and to 
fill the outline. And at the fame time, for convenience, and the 
only ornament a fubject of frit reafoning, blended with the au:ho- 
Fities of municipal law, can admit, the indication of fome regular 
order, the treati‘e in its prefent enlarged flate is divided into 
BOOKS, sections, CHAPTERS, TITLES, and paragraphs: and it 
wae though: the prefixing of a general ANALYSIS might be fer- 
viceable to many, and even pleafing to fome. Ie has been in this 
aitempied 
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a'tempted to exhibit a systematic ipga. And upon this part of 
the underteking I cannot avoid exprefiing my obligations to the 
COMMENTARIES On the Laws of Encianp, and to a traé of Sir 
WiLiiaM Jones, (particularly mentioned in the zofes to this edi- 
tion,) beautifully arranging a very extenfive fpecies of contract, to 
which evidence applies with much delicacy of diftin¢ction.’ 


He adds: 


« I have not neglected to avail myelf largely, in the latter part, 
of the fal! and correct Reports of Sir Micuaet Foster, and of 
his admirable viscourses on the principal fubjeéts of the crown 
raw. I may pofiibly be thought to have been too circumftantial, 
for a general and elementary work, in the ftatement of cafes: but 
it will be recollected that they are generally cafes of nicety and im- 
portance: that the attention of the ftudent is apt to be divided to a 
fatiguing or difcouraging degree by turning from one book to ano- 
ther, in order to a‘tain that complete information which is neceflary 
avhere every particular weighs Jomctking in the feale of EViDENCE: 
and that perhaps in books of /aq, as much as in any other, the 
apinion of Hume will be juftified,—that every work: thould, as far 
as may be, include within itfelf whatever is effential to its illuftra- 
tion, and not refer any part of its contents to be explained by the 
writings of others where it can properly be avoided.’ 


The publication of the remaining part of this work Mr. 
Lofft gave us reafon to expeé in the laft year, together with a 
full Index of the principal matters, and a fynoptical table of the 
cafes: but we have not yet heard of its appearance. ° T 





Art. If Daniel, an improved Verfion attempted, with a preli- 
minary Differtation, and Notes, critical, hiftorical, and exple- 
natory. By Thomas Wintle, B. D. Rector of Brightwell in 
Berkthire, and late Fellow cf Pembroke College. 4to. pp.z12. 
1zs. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


Ts intimate connection which is univerfally admitted to 

(ubfift between the Jewifh and Chriftian religions, renders 
the ftudy of the Old as well as of the New Tettament, an object 
of great importance to all who with to underftand the Chriftian 
revelation; and the writings of the Jewith prophets claim pe- 
culiar attention, as furnifhing one of the leading evidences of 
the divine origin and authority of the Chriftian faith. Much 
praife is therefore duc to thofe learned and abie critics and 
theologians, who have lately begun and purfued the important 
defign of giving an Englifh vertion of the prophecies, more cor- 
rect than that which is commonly received. After the verfions 
of Ifaiah by Bithop Lowth, of Jeremiah vy Dr. Blayney, and 


of Ezekiel and the minor prophets by Bifhop Newcome, no- 


thing was wanting to compicte the defign, but an able verfion, 
fupported by judicious criticifm, of that dificult but important 
3 3 part 
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part of the Jewifh prophetic feriptures, the Book of Daniel. 
This tafk Mr. Wintle has executed; and in a manner which 
does credit to his judgment and erudition, 

Though Mr. W. has laid it down to * himfelf as a rule’ 
in this work, not to depart from our prefent Englifh tranflation 
without a reafon, he has found it neceilary to deviate from it 
very confiderably, in order to give what he apprehends to be 
a juit and faithful fenfe of the original. ‘The literal meaning 
has been every where preferved, as far as was confiltent with 
the turn and idiom of the languages, and with a due attention 
to the ftyle and fpirit of the author, and to the harmonious 
flow of the words and claufes: Mr. W.’s manner of tranf- 
Jating will fufficiently appear in a fhort quotation,—taken from 
the chapter containing the much controverted prophecy cone 
cerning the feventy weeks: 


‘© Cuap. IX. ver. 20. 

«* And as I was yet {peaking, and praying, and confefling my 
fins, and the fins of my people Ifrael, and pouring out my fup- 
plication before Jehovah my God for the holy mounta:n of my 

21 God: Even as | was yet {peaking in prayer, the man Gabriel, 
whom I had feen in a vifion before, {wifily flying, reached 
2z me about the time of the evening-cblation. When he brought 
information and talked with me, and faid, ** O Daniel, | am 
23 now come forth to improve thee in uncerftanding. At the be- 
, gioning of thy fupplications the word was iflued, which I am 
* come to declare, becaufe thou art greatly beloved; attend 
therefore to the word, that thou mayelt underftand the vifion. 
24. ‘* Seventy precife weeks are upon thy people, and upon thy 
Roly city, to refrain the apoftacy, and to put an end to fins, 
and to expiate iniquity, and to bring in tne righteoufnels of 
ages, and to fea] the vifion even of the prophet, and to anoint 
25 the holy of holies. Yet know and underftand, from the going 
forth of an edict to rebuild Jerufalem until Meffiah the prince, 
fhall be feven weeks, and threeicore and two wecks; it fhall 
be rebuilt, the ftreets and their walls, in the narrow limit of the 
26 times: Then after the threefcore and two weeks fhall Meffiah 
be cutoff; and though none shall be for him, the people of the 
Prince that cometh fhall deftroy the ci:y and the fandluary; fo 
that they fhall cut down as with an inundation, and even to the 
27 end of a decifive war fhail be defolations, Yet one week fhall 
make a firm Covenant with many, and the midft of the week 
fhall caufe the facrifice and the meat offering to ceafe; and 
when upon the border fhall be the abominarion of defolation, 
that which is decided, until the full accomplifhment, fhall be 
poured upon the cefolate.” 


The above verfion is fupported by a very copious and learn- 


ed commentary, introduced by the following fenfible and can- 


did remarks; 
‘ Cone 
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* Confiderable lights have doubtlefs been thrown on paflages in 
Scripture within thefe few years, from the collation of Heb. MSS, 
and a comparifon of the original text with the antient Verfions, 
efpecially the LXX. This famous paflage hath been corrected by 
the fame helps in our own and other countries; and though the at- 
tempts difcover -great diligence and ingenuity, yet the fuccefs, in 
my humble jadgment, does not feem to have been an{werable. 
Moreover, the chief difficulty with modern expofitors,.and indeed 
with moft, has been to afcertain the chronology, and reconcile it 
with that of profane writers, efpecially with the invaluable Canon 
of Ptolemy: Hence have arifen different opinions concerning the 
beginnings and endings of the times herein mentioned, as well as 
different modes of calculating them; but the fubftance of the matter 

redicted was with Petavius, Uther, Prideaux, Lloyd, and other 
writers, foreign as well as domeftic, nearly the fame. However, a 
late anonymous Writer, in what he calls a free inquiry into this 
vifion or prophecy, feeming diflatisfied with the freedoms taken 
with the text, has purfued a quite different method of interpretation, 
and confined the weeks altogether to weeks of days: By this means 
reducing the whole of this predition to little more than what Jere- 
miah had foretold already, to a much fhorter term than either of the 
preceding vifions in their mott curtailed view, and certainly to a 
point fcarce fuitable to fo long a preamble, fo ardent a prayer, and 
fo folemn an interference of a meflenger from heaven. 

* And yet I cannot help agreeing fo far with this Writer as to con- 
clude, that the Prophecy hath in part a reference to the event which 
terminated at the clofe of the feventy weeks of days, to which he 
would altogether confine it. From the preface to the prayer, or 
the reafon of it, mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, it is 
e.ideot that the Prophet was enquiring after the period that would 
finifl the captivity; throughout the pray@r likewife he has an eye 
to the return of the Jews, to the reftoration of the Temple- 
worfhip at Jerufalem, and to the firm eltablifhment of the true 
Charch of God. Whatever farther views therefore might have filled 
the mind of this highly-efteemed prophet, as the f{pirit of prophecy, 
which had extended his views fo far in the former vifions, undoubt- 
edly carried them in the prefent inftance beyond the near approach 
of this firft reftoration; yet, as this appears to have been ftrongly in 
his hopes, any interpretation of the prediction, that would not 
gratify his defires in this refpeét, mult feem defective, as it will not 
anfwer the primary expectation which appears to have been in his 
mind, and which he doubtlefs wifhed with a very fervent regard. 
Flowever it may have been overlooked before, or efcaped the notice of 
others, I am quite of opinion that the prophecy has a plain reference 
in the firft verfe of it to the deliverance from the captivity; and, 
looking through this, it carries us forward to another more augult 
redemption, the deliverance from fin by death of the Mefliah, and 
the confequences that would from hence accrue to the Jews. And 
as the prediction was not fully pudblifoed, probably till the end of the 
captivity with the reit of the vifions, or after this firft part had re- 
ceived its completion, fo the fatisfaction to be derived from its be- 


ing fulfilled in the firt or typical infance, might prepare and 
34 ftrengthen 
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ft:engthen the minds of thofe to whom it was immediately addreffed, 
to receive it with confidence in its full completion as to the more 
diftanc events likewife.’ 

A large differtation is prefixed to the work, containing 
many judicious obfervations on the author of this prophecy, on 
the language in which it was written, and on the hiftorical and 
prophetical matter which it contains. Under this latter head, 
we find a very able difcuffion concerning the perfon of Darius 
the Mede, whom Mr, W. concludes to have been the Cyaxares 
of Xenophon, uncle to Cyrus, whom that conqueror placed over 
the united territories of Media and Babylon. We cannot give 
this elaborate difcuffion at length, but we recommend it to the 
attention of the learned. We fhall make one fhort extract 
from this diflertation, on account of the ingenuity with which it 
accounts for a fingular circumftance that has often been 
urged againft the authenticity of this book,—the diverfity of the 
Janguage in which it is written: 

* ‘This circumftance,’?’ Mr. W, obferves, ‘ may be fairly account- 
ed for without any imputation on the credit of the book, or the 
jucgment of the Author. The people of the Jews during the time 
of the captivity had in a great meafvre been compelled to a con- 
formity with the manners and cultoms of Babylon: Not only the pro- 

er names* of feveral of their moft eminent perfons were al:ered, 
but their language had received into it many new words from the 
Chaldean; even their letters were changed, and the Chaldee cha- 
racter afflumed ia their flead. [tis generally apreed that this is the 
charaéter in which our prefent Bibles aré princed, and that the ori- 
ginal Hebrew was what is now called the Samaritan f¢, of which the 
only genuine remains is the Samaritan Pentateuch. ‘The Prophet 
Daniel had been early taught the language ft of the Chaldeans, and 
from a Jong refidence in the country may be prefumed to have been 
well acquainted with ic; his Book alfo teemis to have been defigned 
not only for the Jews who returned from the captivity, but for thofe 
¢ither Jews or [fraelttes who remained at Babylon, and not without 
repard to the benefit of the Chaldeans themiclves, whofe annals 
might receive confirmation from his work, and be alledged as 

ouchers cf its authenucity. Now what could be more natural than 
that an author thus circumftanced fhould contrive his work io a 
manner the molt extenfively ufeful; and with this view fhoald com- 
pole a part of it in the janguage of that country wherein he dwelt, 
and whofe character he ufec, and the other part in the original !an- 
guage of the Charch of God. 





—— ss 





* * Chao. ). 7. 

‘ ¢ See Walcon’s Proleg. xi. prefixed to the Lendon Polyg. Prid. 
Con. pei. b. 5. *. 5. Scaliger’s Animadv. on the Chron. of Eufeb. 
&c. ‘Lhe more modera Syrtac or the language that was uled at 
Aatioch and other parts of Syria, is a fort of diale& of the antient 
Syriac or Chaldee, and has a different Character.’ 

* y Chap.1. 4.’ 


‘ Neither 
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‘ Neither is the objection to the authenticity of this Chaldee par‘ 
well founded, that there are many words introduced into it of an 
apparently {purious origin, and which feem borrowed from the Greeks 
or other more weftern nations. For admitting the fact to be as 
reprefented, it is common to molt languages to adopt terms of art 
from others, and therefore is no more than might be expected 
in the inftance before us. But it may be further obferved, that in 
general the form and conftruction of thefe particular nouns is fuch, 
that they may as reafonably be prefumed to have been borrowed by 
thofe foreign nations, as to have been exported from them. And it 
fhould be well remembered that before the navigation to India by 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean was underftood, the treafures of 
that country were brought to Chaldea as early as the days of Semi- 
ramis; and Niniveh firit, and afterwards Babylon, were the grand 
marts to which men ufually reforted from the weltern countries for 
this kind of merchandize. 

‘ Nor were there wanting other methods of communication be- 
tween the Greeks and the people of the Eaft. Edom, on the bor- 
ders of Paleftine, was a city of great trade and flourifhing commerce 
till che time of King David; and afterwards T'vre fucceeded it, and 
was the moft flourifhing commercial city in the world: Ezekiel in 


his 27th Chapter * has left us a very valuable memoir of the many 
and 





— 


‘ * Flaving mentioned this curious paflage, I cannot help taking 
notice here of the high fenfe Lentertain of its excellence. Con- 
fidered in a geographical, and at the fame time a poetical light, 
perhaps there is nothing to be found equal to it in its kind among 
ail the Treafures of Antiquity. In the former refpe& it may be 
locked upon as a fort of key to open to later times the knowledge of 
the original peopling of the world, Moft of the names mentioned 
in it apree with thofe in the Mofaic account, and the fettlement of 
the deicendants of Noah’s fons have by means of this piece been 
traced out as low as the period of the Babylonifh Captivity. Ac 
this time knowledge was generally difleminated, the hiftory of the 
people of Ifrael became difperfed among the nations of the world, 
and one advantage refulting from the captivity was, the publifhing 
throughout the earth by this prophecy of Ezekiel the real origio of 
nations, and the primeval difperfion of men. 

‘ In order to fhew its excellency in a poetical view, let it be 
compared with Homer’s fhips in the fecond book of the Iliad, or 
with Virgil’s warriors in the feventh /Eneid; and I fuppofe in ex- 
tent or fimplicity of communication the difcerning reader will not 
fcruple to give the preference to the facred Bard. In both the 
Greek and the Latin Poems the narrative is not only introduced 
with a pompous exordium, but continued in each to a very confider- 
able length; whereas in Ezekiel a far wider extent of country, and 
fome of the diftinguifhing characteriftics of moit of the nations upon 
earth, are comprized in lefs compals than a fingle chapter, Not 
Only the ifles of Chittim and the diitant coafts of tne Mediterranean, 


but the Jeveral kingdoms of Afia, and even the interior as well as 
more 
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and various nations that traded with this famous city. Numerous 
voyages by fea, as well as expeditions by land, were made in the 
reign of king Solomon, and the traffic of the people of Hrael mutt 
at that time have been very confiderable: and where the communi- 
cations between diftant nations mult be fo frequent and conftant, ie 
is but natural to expect that fomewhat of the Janguages of the dif. 
ferent peoples might be incorporated into each other. , It has been 
alfo obferved by moft of the hiftorians of credit, as quoted by Sir 
John Marfham, that many colonies of Grecks migrated into Afia 
fome hundreds of years before the captivity, and this circumftance, 
together with the connexion between the Afiatic kingdoms on the 
confines of Greece, mutt facilitate the tranfition of technical words 
at leaft from one country to the other.’ 


The notes annexed to this verfion are numerous, and afford 


proofs of Jaudable diligence and great ingenuity. E 





an 





Art. IV. Sacred Biography; being a Sequel to the Hiftory of the 
Patriarchs, in a Courie of Lectures, delivered at the Scots Church, 
London- Wall, containing the Hiftory of Deborah, Ruth, and 
Hannah. By Henry Hunter, D.D. Vol. VI. _8v0. pp. 537s 
6s. Boaids. Murray. 1792. 


Arts having announced to the public five volumes of this 
publication, our readers can be at no lofs as to what ex- 
peciation @e fhould form concerning the fixth. It is fufficient, 
therefore, to fay, that the fame excellencies and the fame de- 
feéts, which we have remarked in the former parts of this 
work, will be found in this concluding volume. ‘The author 
continues to exercife his ufual ingenuity in unfolding incidents, 
and in delineating characters; and he declaims with his ac- 





more known parts of Africa, are in a kind of regular fucceffion 
fummoned as attendants on this commercial city, to join in the la- 
mentation for Tyre, and to behold with general aftonifhment its 
fatal and final cataftrophe. 

¢ Milton, who had not only the pagan but the facred writers in 
his view, has improved this advantage in a fimilar inftance with the 
arrangement before us, in the fir book of his Paradife Loft. His 
fubject is the wide and in fact almoft univerfal diffufion of idolatry; 
and he fummons the idols of all the earth as part of the Conclave of 


Satan, thofe 
who durft fix 
Their feats long after next the feat of God, 
Their altars by his altar, Gods ador’d, 
Among the nations round —— 
¢ And hence his imagination has ample range, the whole world, 
except Judea, being before him, and falling within the compafs of 
his defcription; which however capacious and vaft, or finely exe- 
cuted, cannot but be acceunted both horrible and painful.’ 
cuftomed 
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cuflomed vivacity of fancy, and fluency of language, on the 
various topics that are fuggefted by the portions of facred 
hiftory which pafs under his notice. At the fame time, it 
will be found, as in the former volumes, that he frequently 
draws out both his defcriptions and reflections to a tedious 
length, and haranguts with a loofe kind of eloquence, better 
fuited to ftrike the ear from the pulpit, than to pats under 
the eye in the clofet. ‘The fubjects of this volume are fin- 
ular; they are the hiftories of Deborah, Ruth, and Hannah, 
The lectures, which are chiefly addrefled to the female fex, 
abound with interefting defcriptions of the female character, 
and with pathetic appeals to female tendernefs. We fhall 
quote Dr. Hunter’s delineation of the characters of Boaz and 
Ruth, with his reflections on the tender paffion: 
‘ In Boaz which fhall we moft admire; his prudent attention to 
his own affairs, his winning condefcenfion to his inferiors, or his 

ious acknowledgment of God in every thing? In his condua& 
to the forlorn ftranger, we fee a heart overflowing with bene- 
volence, attending to minute circumitances, out-running the ex- 

eGations, the very wifhes of the perfon whom he means to 
oblige. Obferve his delicacy, he recommends the folitary helplefs 
female to the fociety and protection of thofe of her own fex, and by 
his authority guards her from the incivility and infults of the other, 
He aims at {fgothing her foul to peace; he wou'd have her believe 
herfelfat home. The law obliged him to permit her to glean, but 
he makes a free-will offering of much more; the liquor in the vef- 
fels, tite food provided for the reapers, all is tendered to her with 
hearty good will. Ordinary minds fee] afhamed at the fight of poor 
relations, deny them, turn away from them, hide their faces from 
their own flefh. True magnantmity thinks meanly of nothing but 
vice, efteems worth, though clothed in rags, confiders the revolu- 
tions which affeét every thing under the fun, defpiles not the 
wretch of to-day, knowing that he may be obliged to change places 
with him to morrow. Such an one was the wealthy owner of yonder 
happy field. The fpirit of the mafter is diffuled, it is felt over the 
whole extended domain. No jarring fring mars their rural harmony, 
no contention reigns, buc the ftrife, the bieffed ftrife, of mutual 
aff-ion and attachment. 

* ‘The charaGter of Ruth opened upon us with fingular grace and 
beauty: it unfolds itfelf with equal energy and propriety. She 
diicovers from firft to lalt, a foul fufcepuble of tender and per- 
fevering attachment; ready to yield the facrifice of eafe, of rank, 
of eftimation, of every thing, for the fake of enjoying the tekimony 
of a good confcience, and the fociety that fhe loved. She difcovers 
afpirit at once fweetly timid and bafhful, and nobly refolute and 
undaunted. She in{pires love by her gentlenefs, meeknefs and 
complacency; fhe commands refpect by her firmnefs, magnani- 
Miiy and patience. In addrefling her mother-in-law, fhe is all 

amiable 
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amiable warmth and earneftnefs ; in replying to the friendly tenders 
of Boaz, the is all amiable ref-rve and modefty. In {peaking to 
Naomi her heart flows to her lips, her words glow, her {peech is 
copious and redundant: in anfwering a man, and a ftranger, her 
words are few, fhe {peaks by looks and geitures, and is then moft 
eloquent when fhe fays nothing. 

‘ I behold the effe&t which youth, and fimplicity, and humble. 
nefs of mind, and diltrefs have made wpon a generous and fenfible 
heart. ‘The artlefs fimplicity of the Moabitith damfe] have made a 
deeper impreflion than all that cunning and deiign could have in- 
vented to allure affection, and impofe on the underitanding. Hap. 
pily the progrefs of virtuous love advances without the confciouf- 
nefs of the parties concerned; it is at firft a mere intercourfe of 
civility, an attention to trifles, an interchange of kind words and 
pleafane looks. It grows uoperceived, it gathers ftrength by ne~ 
glect, it bas arrived at maturity before it was known to exift, it gave 
no warning of its appreach, and thereby became irrefiftidle. And 
has the great Author of Nature vouchfafed in his word to delineate, 
in more than one inftance, the nature, progrefs, and effeds of this 
Important «nd neceflary paffion, and fhal!l we turn away from it with 
affeted delicacy, or take it up and purfue it with indecent mirth? 
No, if we adopt and imitate the candid, guilelefs fimplicity, and 
the modeft referve of {cripture, we cannot greatly err, 

‘ In the cafe of Boaz and Ruth, it was enchantingly grateful to 
the former, as highly honourabie to the latter, that the decifion 
of the underftanding confirmed the judgment of the eyes. He had 
known, admired and approved the conduct, before he had feen and 
admired the beauty of the perfon, and the gracetulnefs of the be- 
haviour. ‘The charms of wifdom, virtue and piety, fuperadded to 
perfonal accomplifhments, what a happy combination; what a 
foundation of felicity! ‘Lhe latter indeed, will and mouft fade, but 
their effect is immortal; the company in which they flsurifhed and 
broughe forth fruit, beftows on them a permanency not their own, 
How wretched is that femaie all whofe confequence is fled with her 
bioom; who depended on rank or fortune to coinmand refpect; 
who has loft the admiration and applaufe of others, before fhe has 
begun to acquire the dignity of felf-approbation, the only genuine 
fource of public efteem.’ 

We mutt not take our leave of thefe le&tures, which are 
now, we apprehend, brought to a conclufion, without remark- 
ing, that, while they difcover the author to be poflefled of a 
ready invention and great command of language, they exem- 
plify a mode of inftruétion, which we think might be purfued 
much farther with great advantage :—biographical and bhiftori- 
ca! fermons, well executed, can never fai) to be at once amuling 
and inftructive, E. 


Art. 
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Art. V. Mr. Gifford’s Hifory of France. 
[ Article continued from p.126. Rev. for Feb. | 


4 fags hiftory, the early part of which was briefly noticed in 
our laft Review, not only contains a full detail of political 
facts, but relates many interefting mifcellaneous particulars 
refpecting commerce, arts, manners, &c. The following ac- 
count is given of the low ftate of trade in France before the 


time of Charlemagne : 

¢ Commerce had flourifhed in Gaul while under the dominion of 
the Romans: but the firft monarch of the Merovingian race found it 
almoft totally neglected ; and the continual hoftilities in which they 
were engaged, did not permit them to re-eftablifh it in its ancient 
fplendour, The depretiions, however, which it experienced at the 
commencement of the monarchy, did not affeé its annihilation, it 
even appears to have acquired a degree of vigour under the reign of 
Gontran, who, being difpleafed with the condué& of his nephew 
Childebert, forbade all communication between Burgundy and Aa- 
frafia. Under Clotaire the Second, there was a company of mer- 
chants, who went from the territory of Sens, under the conduct of 
Samon, to trade with the Sclavonians. During the reign of Da- 
gobert the Firft, there was a number of markets eftablifhed for the 

urpofe of facilitating commercial intercourfe. From a capitulary 
of the ninth century, we learn, that the French, in the time of 
Charlemagne, went in troops to traffic with the Sclavonians, the 
Avars or Huns of Pannonia, and the Saxons; on thefe trading ex- 
curfions they were forbidden the ufe of arms. From the Chronicle 
of Fontenelles, it appears, that even at the commencement of that 
emperor’s reign, a regular commerce was eftablifhed between the 
French and Englith. 

‘ All trade was conduéted, at this period, in markets or fairs; 
there only could be procured the chief necefflaries of life: artiits and 
merchants, difperfed about the country, had not yet fixed their re- 
fidence in towns, which were principally inhabited by prieits and a 
few workmen. Neither monks nor nuns were to be feen in them; 
the generality of convents being built in the open country, or elfe 
in the vicinity of citics. ‘The nobility either refided on their own 
eftates, or followed the court. In order to remedy the inconvenien- 
cies naturally arifing from this feparation of the members of the 
community, numerous fairs were eftablifhed, at which they attend- 
ed for the purpofe of buying and felling fuch articles as could not 
otherwife be procured or difpofed of, That of Saint Denis was one 
of the moft celebrated.—It was frequented by people, not only from 
the moft diltant parts of the French empire, but from Friefland, 
Saxony, England, Spain, and Italy ;—as appears from the charter 
of Dagobert the Firft, by whom it was eftablithed, and by an ordi- 
nance of Pepin the Short, which confirms the right of exa¢ting toll 
for the paflage of goods through the diitr:€t of Paris, to che monks 
of the abbey of Saint Denis. 

* But though all commercial bufinefs was, generally {peaking, 
confined to thefe fairs, yet were there fome few towns trast were 
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famous for their trade and manufactories. The city of Arles was 
celebrated, at a very early period, for its embroidery, ard for its 
works of gold and filver inlaid ; all the veffels from the Eaft came 
to this port, to Narbonne, and Marleilles. From Arles, a part of 
the riches imported in foreign bottoms, was fent to Treves ; they 
were conveyed by the Rhone to Lyons; from thence they were for- 
warded by the Soane and the Doux, and then landed and carried jn 
carts to the banks of the Mof.lle. The profperity of thefe com- 
mercial towns was interrupted by continual wars, which deterred 
the Afiatics and Africans from frequenting their ports. But under 
the Carlovingian monarchs, they again began to flourifh; they then 
kept a certain number of veficls that were employed in trading to 
Conilantinople, Genoa, and Pifa. The inhabitants of Lyons, in 
conjunétion with thofe of Marfeilles and Avignon, were accuftomed 
to go, twice a year, to Alexandria, to purchafe perfumes and other 
objeéts of merchandize, which they fold in Provence and in different 
arts of the kingdom. But commerce never flourifhed fo much as 
under the reign of Lewis the Gentle, the fon and fucceffor to Char- : 
lemagne—who eftablifhed a company of merchants, with particular 
privileges, and adopted fuch regulations, as enfured protection to 
their perfons, and fuccefs to their operations. | 





‘Hence it appears, that under the two firft races of the French 
monarchy, the commerce of [France was of little importance. It 
was chiefly abandoned to foreigners, who imported but few objets _— | 
of value into the kingdom. Spain fupplied the French with horfes | 
and mules; Friefland, with various articles cf crefs; England, 
with corn, iron, tin, lead, leather, and fporting-dogs; Africa and the 
Eaft, with wine, gauzes, pasyra or Egyptian paper, the only paper 
that was known in France till the eleventh century, and {weet oil, 
which was then fo fcarce, that permiflion was given to the monks, 
at a council holden at Aix-la-Chapelle, to make ufe of oil exra&ed 
from bacon.—The exports from France were not of much greater | 
value than the imports; they generally confifted of earthen-ware, 
copper-veflels, wine, honey, madder, and falt. 

‘The colleGion of capitularies contained many regulations, as 
well with regard to trade in general, as to the particular commerce 
of flaves, filver coin, rich vafes, and precious ftones, which were then 
very common objects of trafficin France. Some of the capitularies 
forbid the eftablithment of markets without the king’s permiffion, 
and prohibit the holding them on Sundays. By others, rigorous 
punifhments are decreed to thofe who fhall fell flaves in a clandef- 
tine manner, or deliver a Chriftian into the hands of Jews or Pagans. 
Some forbid all fales by night; others injoin the ufe of equal 
weights throughout the empire: by one, it is ordained, that a Jew 
merchant fhall pay the tenth part of his profit, and a Chriftian the 
eleventh part. Thefe impofts, with the tolls exacted on pafling 
through particular diftri€ts, over bridges, and on entering or leaving 
the kingdom, formed aconfiderable part of the revenue of the crown.’ 


The fir emancipation of flaves in France is thus de- 
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‘We have already had occafion to remark that, in the early times 
of the French monarchy, ecclefiaftics and military men were the only 
people in the kingdom who were free. The other inhabitants of 
cities, towns, and villages, were all flaves, though not in en equal 
degree. ‘They were divided into two clafles. ‘The firft, called /er/s, 
were attached to the /oi/, and transferred, with the trees that prew 
ppon it, from one proprietor to another ; neither being able to marry, 
nor to change their refidence or profeflion, without the permiflion of 
their mafter—the whole produce of their labour was his, except he 
chofe to releafe them from this obligation, on condition of receiving 
a ftipulated tum, at ftated periods, as well for the /erf himfelf, as for 
his wife and children. ‘Lhe fecond clafs, denominated hommes de 
poete, were not fo immediately dependent on their lord, who had no 
power over their lives or property. All their fervitude confifted in 
the obligation of paying him certain duties, and of repairing his 
roads and highways. But neither of thefe defcriptions of men had 
any other judge than the lord of the foil, nor any other law than 
what he chofe toenaét. Hence it was that fo many crimes remain- 
ed unpunifhed ; fince the nobles themfelves were, generally {peak- 
ing, the immediate perpetrators of the numerous affaflinations, and 
other lawlefs proceedings, fo frequent throughout the kingdom. In 
fuch cafes, where juftice could not be obtained in the uiual courfe, 
fince the judge, the legiflator, and the culprit, were centered in the 
fame perfon, the injured party had recourfe to the authority of the 
prince, who iflued his orders to the lord, in whofe territory the crime 
had been committed, to fee that ftrict juftice was adminiftered. On 
his refufal to comply with the royal mandate, he fummoned the 
other vaflals of the crown to join him with their Rtipulated number 
of men, in order to reduce the rebe! to fubmifion. But often the 
royal authority was not more refpected than the, laws; even the 
towns within his own domain were frequently inexact in fupplying 
their contingency. 

* Lewis, (the Grofs,) in order to remedy thefe abufes, and at the fame 
time to create fome power that might counterbalance thofe potent 
vaflals, who controuled or gave law to the crown, firft adopted the 
plan of conferring new privileges on the town fituated within hisown 
domain. Thefe privileges were called Charters of Community, by 
which he enfranchifed the inhabitants, abolifhed all marks of fervi- 
tude, and formed them into corporations, or bodies politic, to be 
governed by a council and magiftrates of their own nomination. 
Thefe magiftrates had the right of adminiftering juftice within their 
own precinds, of levying taxes, of embodying and training to arms 
the militia of the town, which took the field when required by the 
fovereign, under the command of officers appointed by the commu- 
nity. The great barons, by degrees, began to imitate the example 
of their monarch, and granted fimilar immunities to the towns with- 
in their territories. ‘They hadexpended fuch immenfe fums in their 
expeditions to the Holy Land, that they were eager to embrace this 
new expedient for raifing money, by the fale of thofe charters of 
liberty. ‘Though the inftitution of communities was as repugnant 
to their maxims of policy, as it was adverfe to their power, they dif- 
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regarded remote confequences, in order to obtain prefent relief. [py 
lefs than two centuries fervitnade was abolifhed in moit of the towns 
in France, and they became free corporations, inftead of dependent 
villages, without jurifdiction or privileges. 

* But long before this inftitution of communities in France, char-. 
ters of immunity, or franchife, were granted to fome towns and vil. 
Jages by the lords on whom they depended. ‘Thefe, however, were 
very different fram fuch as became common in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. They did not erect thefe towns into corporations ; 
they did not eftablifh a municipal government; they did nor grant 
them the privilege of bearing arms. They contained nothing more 
than a manumiflion of the inhabitants from the yoke of fervitude; 
an exemption from certain fervices which were oppreflive and igno- 
minious; and the eftablifhment of a fixed tax or rent, which they 
were to pay to their lord in place of impofitions which he could 
formerly lay upon them at pleafure. Twocharters of this kind, to 
two villages in the county of Roufillon, one in the year 974, and the 
other in 1025, are fiill extant. Such conceffions, it is probable, 
were not unknown in other parts of Europe, and may be confidered 
as a fiep towards the more extenfive privileges conferred by Lewis 
the Grois on the towns within his domains. The communities in 
France never afpired to the fame independence with thofe in Italy, 
which alfo owed their origin to the fanatical folly of the crafaders— 
fo often, by the wife and benevolent difpenfations of Providence, 
does good arife out of evil!——They acquired new privileges and im- | 
munities; but the right of fovereignty remained entire to the kin 
or baron, within whofe territories the re{pective cities were et 
and from whom they received the charter of their freedom. A great 
number of thefe charters, granted both by the kingsof France, and 
by theie great vaffal:, are publifhed by M.d’Achery, in his Spicile- 

ium, and many are to be found in the collection of the Ordonnances 
des Rois de France. Thefe convey a very ftriking reprefentation of ) 
the wretched condition of cities previous to the inititution of com- 
munities, when they were fubjeét to the judges appointed by the 
fuperior lords, of whom they held, and had fcarcely any other law 
but their will. Each coneceffion in thefe charters muft be con- 
fidered as a grant of jome new privilege, which the people did not 
formerly enjoy ; and each regulation as a method of redrefling fome 
grievance, under which they formerly laboured.’ 


Concerning the ftate of literature in France, toward the 
clofe of the fourteenth century, our author relates the following 
particulars ; 


‘ As Charles (furnamed the Wife) was fond of literature, he ex- 
tended bis protection to all who cultivated the fciences. lt wasa 
common fayiog of his, ** That clerks, as men of wifdom, could not 
be too highly efteemed; and, fo long as wifdom continued to be 
honoured in France, the king would profper ; but, when it fell into 
contempt, the kingdom wouid fall with it.’? ‘The tatte for itudy, 
which had been encourged by Charlemagne, ceafed under his de- 
fcendants, and was but juft revived. The literary monuments of 
that age, which are ftill extant, give us no very favourable “~~ 
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the wifdom of the clerks, fo highly efteemed by Charles; they only, 
appear to advantage when compared with the more ftupid produc- 
tions of preceding ages. The king had {pared no expence to pro- 
cure the beft collection of books that could be had; and, as the art 
of printing was not yet invented, not only a very great expence, but 

reat trouble alfo, muft have been incurred in collecting even a 
fmall library. In fact, a manufcript was a precious thing; and 
often bequeathed as a confiderable part of the fucceflion. Margaret 
of Sicily beqeathed a breviary to her father, the king of Sicily. It 
was common to fee a breviary carefully preferved in the churches, 10 
an iron cage, for the convenience of priefts who had no books of 
their own: it was placed in a part of the church where there was 
molt light, that feveral priefts might recite their office at the fame 
time. 

‘ The prefident Henaut fays, that Charles the Wife may be juftly 
confidered as the true founder of the royal library. John had not 
more than twenty volumes; but his fon encreafed them to nine 
hundred ; a colleétion then juftly confidered as immenfe. Under 
the regency of the duke of Bedford, the nine hundred volumes were 
valued at two thoufand three handred and twenty-three livres, four 
fols; but that prince bought them for twelve hundred livres, and 
fentthem to London. Some of thefe volumes, however, are ftill to 
be feen in the king’s library at Paris; thefe muft either have been 
at fome of the royal manfions at the time of the purchafe, or elfe 
have been fince bought up in England, and fent over to France. 
Such was the commencement of the royal library, which was con- 
fiderably augmented by Lewis the Twelfth and Francis the Firft ; 
but it was principally indebted to Lewis the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth for that degree of magnificence, which renders it one of 
the moft extenfive and valuable collections in Europe. 

‘ Among the books colleéted by Charles was a number of treatifes 
on judicial aftrology, a ridiculous and contemptible fcience, which, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was regarded as the ze 
plus ultra of human knowledge. It was the general fuperftition of 
the age, confined to no particular clafs of people; the peafant and 
the prince were alike infected with it: Charles caufed all the books 
which had any relation to it to be tranflated. This fcience was 
holden in fuch high eftimation, that every phyfician became an 
altrologer. The father of the king’s phyfician had a wonderful 
knowledge of the influence of the ftars on the difeafes of the human 
body, and on all the affairs of this world. ‘* 4 learned mafter-aftro- 
nomer”’ had foretold that the dauphin ‘‘ qwou/d have much to doin bis 
youth, and would efcape great dangers and adventures :” a prediction 
which made the king very uneafy on his death bed.—Charles found- 
ed a college for the ftudy of phyfic and attrology, in favour of Ger- 
vafe Chretien, who was a great adept in thele fciences. The col- 
lege, we are told, was plentifully provided with aftrolabes, qua- 
drants, fpheres, and other neceflary inftruments. 

* Had Charles confined his encouragement of the fciences to the 
protection of judicial aftrology, the nation would have been little 
indebted to his tatte or liberajity: but, following the example of his 
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father, he caufed feveral of the ancient claflics to be tranflated into 
French. The chief of thefe were Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, 
and Jofephus; with a new and more correé tranflation of Titus 
Livius. ‘The ethics and politics of Ariftotle were tranflated by Ni- 
cholas Orefmus, and his problems by Evrard de Contis, phyfician 
to the king. John of Antioch tranflated Cicero’s rhetoric, and 
Philip of Vitry, bifhop of Meaux, undertook the Metamorphofes of 
Ovid, at the requeft of Jane of Bcurbon, wife to Charles the Wife, 
St. Auguftine’s ** City of God” was alfo tranflated during this 
reign, as were the bible, the homilies and dialogues of pope Gre. 
gory (by Ralph de Prefles, advocate-general and matter of requetfts) 
the decretals of the popes, and the Inftitutes of Juftinian. The 
ftatutes of different monafteries were ‘‘ done into French verfe,” 
for the convenience of the monks who did not underftand Latin, 
though that language was taught not only in the univerfities, but 
even in fome of the monafteries. Elizabeth, daughter to Charles 
count of Valois, taught Latin in the convent of Dominican nuns at 
Poiffey. 

‘ Moft of thefe tranflations were wretched produéctions, both 
faithlefs and incorrect. A contemporary writer reprefents the ori- 
ginal authors as loudly complaining of the ignorance of their tranf- 
Jators, who made them fay things which they had never thought 
of. He then adds, ‘* Oh, how happy would have been the fate of 
books, had there been no tower of Babel; for then there would 
have been but one language on the earth, and no work would have 
ftood in need of tranflation !” 


At a fubfequent period, in the reign of Charles VI. 1422, the 


- amufements of the age are thus defcribed : 


‘ The troubadours, jongleurs, and minftrels, continued almoft to 
monopolize the privilege of amufing the nation, till the introduction 
of actors of a different kind. ‘The pilgrims, on their return from 
Paleftine, Spain, and even from diftant parts of France, had ever been 
accullomed to fing {piritual fongs, and to recite, in the principal 
towns, the fingularities or miracles of the different countries they 
had vifited. 

‘ Before the expeditions into the Eaft became fafhionable, the 
principal and leading fubjects of the old fablers were the atchieve- 
ments of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. But in the romances 
and dramatic poems written after the holy war, a new fet of cham- 

ions, of conquefts, and of countries were introduced. Godfrey of 
Bulloigne, Solyman, Nouraddin, the Caliphs, the Souldans, and 
the cities of Egypt and Syria became the favourite topics. The 
troubadours took up arms, and followed their barons in prodigious 
multitudes to the conqueft of Jerufalem. ‘They formed a confider- 
able part of the houfhold of the nobility. Lewis the Seventh not 
only entertained them at his court very liberally, but took a con- 
fiderable number of them in his retinue, when he failed for Palef- 
tine, that they might folace him with their fongs, during the dan- 
gers and inconveniencies of fo long a voyage. The ancient chro- 
nicles of France mention Legions de Poeetes as embarking in this 
wonderful 
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wonderful enterprize. Here a new and more copious fcene of 
fabling was opened: in thefe expeditions they picked up number- 
lefs extravagant ftories; and, at their return, enriched romance 
with an infinite variety of orienta! fcenes and fictions. ‘Thus thefe 
later wonders, in fome mealure, fupplanted the former: they had 
the recommendation of novelty, and gained itiil more attention, as 
they came from a greater diftance. 

‘It often happened that thefe zealous travellers affociated and 
formed troops, by which means they encreafed the curiofity of the 
people to a much greater degree. ‘The poets, heated by a pious en- 
thufiafm, compofed pieces appropriate to the object of their devo- 
tion, which were recited by the troop, in the form of a dialogue. 
Such, probably, was the origin of thofe my/feries or miracle. plays, 
which we have noticed in a former part of this work. Thefe re- 
prefentations were exhibited in the ftreets, or on ftages erected for 
the purpofe in the moft public parts of the town, till a fociety of 
Parifians undertook to give them a more regular form. The village 
of Saint Maur des Foffés near Paris, much frequented by pilgrims, 
was the place they chofe for their firft reprefentation; here, confe- 
quently, the firft regular ftage was erected. The myftery they per- 
formed was, The Hiftory of the Death of ovr Saviour, whence the 
fociety afterward took the name of—‘* The Brotherhood of the 
Paffion.” ‘This novelty attracted vaft crowds of people; but the 
provoft of Paris ifflued an ordonnance, dated the third of June, 1398, 
enjoining them to flop their performances. ‘The affociates, how- 
ever, made application to the king for permiffion to continue them ; 
and itappears that their requeft was granted, fince they were allow- 
ed to exhibit feveral times before the monarch, who was fo well 

leafed with the poem itfelf, and with the abilities of the aétors, 
that he authorized their eftablifhment in the capital, by letters dated 
in the month of December, 1402. In thofe letters the affociates 
are diltinguifhed by the appellations of Maflers, Governors, and 
Brethren, of the Brotherhood of the Paffion. It appears that the king 
himfelf did not think it beneath his dignity to become a member of 
this brotherhood (de s’aggreger a cette confrairie. ) 

‘ The Brethren of the Paflion, being thus fanétioned by fovereign 
authority, ereéted a ftage in the great hall of the hofpital of the Tri- 
nity. The fubjeéts of their firft reprefentations were taken from 
{cripture ; and they were chiefly compofed by priefts. Thefe were 
called My/teries, an appellation which was likewife applied to 
poems taken from profane hiftory, or the heathen mythology. All 
the principal towns in the kingdom follcwed the example of the 
Capital ; and the extreme eagernefs evinced by the people for thefe 
pious amufements, induced the clergy to begin divine fervice at an 
earlier hour than ufual, that their parifhioners might be enabled to 
attend both the church and the theatre. 

* About the fame period, another defcription of aftors ftarted up, 
whofe performances were of a different caft, and the bond of whofe 
union was a conformity of talte for pleafure, and of inclination to 
raillery, The folly and abfurdities of their fellow-citizens formed 


‘the obje& of their exhibitions ; and no whimfical nor ridiculous ad- 
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venture efcaped their attention. This company was compofed of 
young men of the beft families in Paris; they affumed the appella- 
tion of /es Enfans fans Souci; their leaders took the title of Prince 
of Fools, and their performance was called The Exhibition of Folly. 
They were at once authors and actors, They erected a ftage at the 
Halles. The town and the court were equally delighted with their 
reprefentations, and Charles the Sixth confirmed, by letters-patent, 
the joyous inftitution. ‘The prince of fools was acknowledged king 
of the empire he had founded; he wore, by way of a crown, a hood 
with afs’s ears ; and once a-year he made his public entry into Paris, 
followed by all his fubjeéts. 

‘ The attornies’ clerks, known by the appellation of Bazochiens, 
invented, about the fame time, another {pecies of dramatic perform- 
ances, called Moralities; in which the fictions of allegory were cam- 
bined with hiftorical faéts. But as thefe compofitions were found 
infipid, the actors of the Bazoche entered into a negociation with 
the Enfans fans Souci, who allowed them to play farces, on condi- 
tion of being permitted to introduce moralities on their own ftage. 
The clerks of the Chatelet, and even thofe of the chamber of ac- 
compts, diftinguifhed by the title of Furi/di@ion of the Holy Empire, 
followed the example of the other clerks, but their fuccefs was nei- 
ther fo durable, nor fo brilliant. Several private citizens joined the 
Bazxochiens; and in the nomber of thefe voluntary affociates are to 
be found the names of fome celebrated men—fuch as Jobn Defure, 
and Clement Marot, who compofed as well for the Bazoche as for 
the Enfans fans Souci. The licentioufnefs which prevailed during 
the civil wars that broke out immediately after the eftablifiment of 
thefe focieties, introduced into their exhibitions a degree of malig- 
nancy and perfonal fatire, which were authorized by the diforders 
of the times. ‘This abufe was correéted by the magiitrates as foon 
as the union of the oppofite faftions had reftored tranquillity to the 
kingdom. 

‘ Thefe theatrical amufements were not confined to the metropo- 
jis; there were few provinces that were not diftinguifhed by fome 
fimilar inftitution. Evreux and Rouen had their Cogueluchiers and 
aheir cuckolds, (Cornarps;) the chief of thefe laft, who was called 
Abbot of the Cuckolds, was ele&ted once a-year, on St. Barnabas’s day. 
He always wore the mitre and the crofier. The object of this in- 
ftitution was the fame as that of the Ex/ans Jans Souci. 

‘It is rather furprifing, that, notwith{tanding thefe efforts, and 
the general difpofition of the people to mimicry and raillery, a na- 
tion, in other refpects, ingenious, lively, and ftrongly addicted to 
pleafure, fhould have remained fo long without forming any idea of 
true comedy, which did not appear in France till fome centuries 
after the fir dawning of the dramatic art. The progrefs of that 
art was much lefs rapid in France than in Greece, though, in fome 
provinces, the French had begun in the fame manner as the Greeks, 
and had, moreover, the chefs d’auvre of thofe great matters to 
ferve them for models. Sopnocles and A:{chylus made the theatre 
at Athens flourith fifty years after Thefpis; and they were foon fuc- 
ceeded by Arillophanes. Bu; Corneille and Moliere did not a: 
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till the feventeenth century ; and more than four hundred years be- 
fore, a fimilar fociety to that which Thefpis inftituted in Greece, 
had been eftablifhed at Dijon. This affociation, called La mere 
folle et l’infanterie Dijonnoife, {ubfitted till the year 1630, when it was 
fupprefled by Lewis the Thirteenth. 

‘ All orders of people were infected by the furor-theatricus. The 
ftudents of the univerfity put on mafks, acted farces, chofe a prince 
of fools among themfelves, drefled themfelves like bifhops, and, in 
that ftate, ran about the ftreets, committing a thoufand diforders. 
The rector made feveral fruitlefs attempts to put a ftop to thefe 
riotous proceedings; and the parliament and even the king were 
obliged to interfere, before they could be brought to reafon. 
Among the different kinds of exhibitions, we muft not omit to 
notice the indecent fcenes which pafied in the churches, where the 
moft holy myfteries of religion were imitated by troops of vulgar 
actors. ‘Thefe impious farces, for which the fuperftitious fimplicity 
of an ignorant age could alone furnifh an excufe, fubfifted till the 
latter end of the fixteenth century. The parliament, in 1571, or- 
dered the parifhioners of St.Nicolas to abolith the cuftom of pro- 
faning their church, on the feaft of the holy facrament, by imitating 
Jefus Chrift, the apollles, and prophets—an exhibition accompanied 
by the moft indecent and difgufting buffooneries. 

¢ As foon as the brethren of the paflion found that their my/feries 
no longer excited the curiofity of the people, who were more agreea- 
bly amufed by the farces of the Exfans fans Souci, they entered into 
an affociation with their rivals, and as they played together, the 
pious fcenes were mingled with profane interludes, which were 
called Le jeu des pois pilés. Such were the ridiculous diverfions of 
the French at this period. At firft, thefe affociations, or confrater- 
nities, were compofed of actors who had no object of intereft in 
view, but only fought to procure amufement or inftruction. Bat 
when theatrical exhibitions began generally to prevail, many per- 
fons devoted their whole time to them—and they were the firft 
comedians, by profeflion. ‘The celebrity which the Enxfans fans 
Souct had acquired, made thefe affume the fame appellation, which 
has led fome writers to fuppofe they were the fame focieties. Thefe 
comedians played fometimes at Paris, but the brethren of the paf- 
fion, in virtue of their privilege, prevented them from fixing their 
refidence in the capital. At length, however, the parliament hav- 
ing fuppreffed the reprefentation of myfteries, and the brotherhood, 
either from fcruple or incapacity, refufing to play profane pieces, 
they let a new theatre, which they had recently purchafed, to the 
comedians; this theatre ftood on the fame {pot where the late Italian 
theatre ftood. 

‘ Neither genius, plot, nor invention, muft be expeéted in the 
dramatic poems of thefe times. Scenes foilow fcenes without order 
or conneétion. ‘The time of ation ts half-a-century, and fometimes 
more. The pafiages from {fcripture are quoted literally; Jefus 
Chrift is made to preach fermons, half Latin, and half French; and 
to adminiiter the Sacrament to his apoltles, by a confecrated wafer 
—Saint Anne and the Virgin are brought to bed upon the ftage, 
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with no more precaution than that of drawing the curtains of the 
bed. Judas plays at chefs with the fon of the king of Scarioth, and 
a quarrel enfuing, he kills his antagoniit, then murders the father, 
and marries the mother. Mahomet is mentioned feven hundred 
years before his birth, and is placed among the Pagan deities. The 
governor of Judea fells bifhopricks by avciion, Satan begs Lucifer 
to give him his benediction. When they are going to calt lots for 
the garment of Chrill, the devi! brings the dice, and orders the 
foldier to whom he delivers them, if he fhould be afked whence 
they came, to fay he had them from the devil; they then throw, 
and the lofers curde their fate, the devil who invenied dice, and all 
thofe who fhall ufe them in future.—--Such were thele gro:efque ex- 
hibitions, which were well-fuited to the manners of the age. 

‘ The audience-part of the theatre was nearly the fame as at pre- 
fent; but on the ftage fevera! fcaffolds were ere@led, one above the 
other, the higheft of which reprefented Paredife; and when the 
fcene lay nearer to the earth the actors defcended to the lower 
fcaffolds. As hell was often introduced, in the facred pieces, a 
trap-door was made in the floor to reprelent a dragon’s throat, 
whence iffued demons and monfters. Before the play began,all the 
ators (often to the number of two hundred and upwards) were 
placed on benches in the front, whence they walked on the ftage ‘ 
as their refpe€tive parts required their appearance ; fo that the de- 
Jufion, which is effentially neceflary to enhance the pleafure of the 
audience, was totally deftroyed. The performances of the Bazo- 
chiens, and Enfans fans Souci, were purely gratuitous ; but the bre- 
thren of the paffion exacted money for admiffion. They even raifed 
the price of admiflion fo high that the parliament thought it neceflary 
to interfere, and forbid them to receive more than tao /o/s for each 





perfon. Their exhibitions began at one in the afiernoon, and | 
continued, without intermiffion, tiil five.’ 
[To be concluded in our next Number. } E. 
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Art. VI. Tranfa&ions of the Society inftituted at London for the Ene 
couragement of Arts, ManufaGures, and Commerce; with the Pre- 
miums offered in the Year1792. Vol. X. 8vo. pp.452. 58 
Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1792. 


ry ue contents of this volume undergo in the preface, as 
ufual, a fummary review by the editor, or editorial com- 
mittee :—but, not finding it altogether to our mind, we think 
it right to make out, as is our cuftom, one of our own. 
The papers are clafled under the heads, 
Agriculture, - Page 1 | Manufactures - Page177 
Chemifiry, - - 151 | Mechanics, - - 200 
Polite Arts, - - 167 | Colonies and Trade, 247 to 200 
The remaining pages (nearly 200) are filled with enumera- 
tions of rewards, prefents, models and machines, lifts of officers 


and members; and a copious index, 
Under 
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Under the title Agriculture, we have little of importance re- 
lating ftriGtly to that fubject: on Planting, and on Sea Embank- 
ment, we have fome ufeful papers. 

With refpeé& to agriculture proper, this fociety may be faid 
to have returned to the points whence young farmers generally 
fet out,—potatoes and the drill culture: for, excepting 
fome papers on draining, and thofe on planting and em- 
bankment, the divifion of agriculture, which contains more 
than half of the real matter of the volume, is taken up with 
accounts recommendatory of Mr. Cooke’s drill ploughs, and 
calculations on Mr. Dunn’s Patch of Potatoes again*; and 
we muft agair take the liberty af recommending to this fociety, 
to lay afide agriculture as its principal object. It was with 
propriety that the now venerable founder of this Society pro- 
moted the difcuffion of that important fubjeét: by which, 
and by giving rife to provincial focieties, he has, we believe, 
done the community fome fervice:—but now, agriculiure, as 
well as the polite arts, which have long ago feparated from this 
parent ftock, has rifen above the reach of a mi/cellaneous fociety. 
Indeed, it appears to us wrong, in a general lociety, to attempt 
the higher {tages of improvement in fcience. Should it not, 
rather, be the objet of fuch a fociety to ftimulate and roufe in- 
dividuals of favoured genius, and affociations of profe/fional men, in 
each particular branch, leaving it to them to meature the height, 
to fathom the profound, and to explore the inward recefles, 

Since the firft inftitution of this fociety, (and partly, we 
would hope, through their exertions,) agriculture has made 
great improvements, and has already gained a degree of 
{cience; being purfued as a profeflion, by men of acquire. 
ments, in various parts of the Ifland. 

Let us fuppofe, for a moment, that, in the prefent ftate of 
phyfic and anatomy, a mixed fociety of fenfible men, with 
fome general knowlege of the fciences, (there are many fuch, 
we believe, in the Society for Arts,) were to meet, deliberate, 
determine, and publifh their determinations, on medicine and 
midwifery. What, we would afk, would practifing phyficians 
and profeflional men-midwives think of their refolves! Yet 
fuch is the relation which the Adelphi Society now bear to 
agriculture; and in fuch a light mutt every profeffional culti- 
vator fee their tranfactions relating to that fubject ; a fubjedt, 
by the way, perhaps, more abftrufe and difficult than either or 
both the profeffions above inftanced. 

Chemijiry, in a fimilar way, has rifen out of the reach of 
this fociety, and is in more competent hands, 





_* See our account of the gth vol. of theie Yran/adions, Review, 
New Series, vol. vii. p. 153. 
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~ With refpeé to the three following fubjedts, the fociety ap. 
pear to have done their duty, and the public, we believe, are 
much indebted to them for their exertions: in mechanics, manu- 
fatiures, and commerce, they are {till highly beneficial; and, we 
truft, they might be equally fo in other branches of the ufeful 
arts. 

We now proceed to notice fuch papers of the prefent volume 
as we think do credit to the fociety, and may prove advanta- 
geous to the public. 

| Agriculture. 

The communication of Mr. Majendie, of Hedingham Caftle, 
Effex, on raifing oaks, has merit. His method of tranfplant- 
ing feeding oaks, without fhortening their tap-roots, is new, 
we believe, as a practice on the large fcale on which Mr, Ma- 
jendie feems to have followed it with fuccefs. 

‘ The firft plantation, containing four thoufand fix hundred 
oaks, was formed on part of the ancient Home Park, furrounding 
this Caitle: the foil was dug one full {pit, and the turf inverted ; 
the plants were two-years-old feedlings, removed with the greateft 
care from the feed-bed, by undermining the roots, fo as to bring 
them up undamaged and entire in the ftricteft fenfe; the fub-foil of 
the intended plantation being a rich tender loam, holes were bored 
into it with an iron inftrument, ufed in this country for fixing hop- 
poles into the earth: into thefe the trees were planted, ufing great 
caution that each feedling fhould have a hole fuitable to the length 
of its tap-root, which we were careful to fet upright, and without 
doubling it: the tap-roots of thefe plants were from eighteen to 
thirty-fix inches in length.’ 

In point of theory, we differ from Mr. Qfijendie on the re- 
fult of his comparative experiment with tapped and untapped 
plants. ‘The fuperiority of the latter arifes, we conceive, not 
from the guality of the root, (it is almoft impoflible to tranfplant 
a tap-root entire,) but from the fuperior number of fibres tranf- 
planted: a principle which applies to roots merely fibrous, as 
well as to tap-rooted plants. 

It is obfervable, indeed proper to be obferved, that Mr. Ma- 
endie’s foil is fingularly favourable to this method of tranf- 
planting oaks; and we beg leave to add, by way of intimation 
to young planters, that unlefs, in forming this plantation, orna- 
ment had fome confiderable fhare as a motive, Mr. Majendie, 
we fear, has been converting to woodland, foil which ought to 
have been applied to more fuitable purpofes. 

A paper by Mr. Kent, (author of Hints to Gentlemen of Land- 
ed Property *,) on the durability of the Spanifh chefnut, in the 
capacity of gate-pofts, is truly valuable: indeed, it would be 





” * See Review, vol. liii. p. 467. 
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difficult for Mr. K. with his fund of experience in the manage- 
ment of eftates, to fit himfelf down to write an eflay, on any 
branch of it, without being inftrudctive. 


‘ In 1676, an anceitor of the prefent Mr. Windham of Felbrigz, 
in Norfolk, had the merit of being a confiderable planter of chef- 
nut. In the {pace of fifty years, it 1s prefumed thefe plantations re- 
quired thinning, as his fucceflor, about that time, began to apply 
this timber to ufeful purpofes upon his eltate. 

« The firft account is, of the branch or limb of a chefnut, about 
thirteen inches {quare, which,, in the year 1726, was put down asa 
hanging polt for a gate, and carried the gate, without alteration, 
fifty-two years, when, upon altering the inclofures of the farm, 
where it ftood, it was taken up under my direction, and, appearing 
to be perfectly found, was put down for a clapping-poft in another 

lace. 
. ‘ In 1743, a large barn was built with fome of this timber, and 
is now as found in every part, beams, principals, and fpars, as 
when firlt the barn was builc: about the fame time feveral chefnut 
pofts and rails were put down, which I have fince feen removed; and, 
after ftanding thirty or forty years, generally appeared fo found, as 
to admit of being fet up in fome other place. 

‘ The latt initance I fhal! mention, though not of long date, will 
fhew the great fuperiority of this timber over oak in fences. In the 
year 1772, the prefent Mr. Windham made a large plantation in 
his park, which was fenced with potts and rails, converted from 
young oaks and chefnuts of the fame age and {cantling, fuch as 
were picked out of a place where they ftood too thick. Laft year, 
vpoa Mr. Windham’s enlarging this plantation, it was neceflary to 
remove this fence; when the chefnut polts were found as found as 
when they were firft put down, bur the oak were fo much wafted 
jult below the furface of the ground, thar they could not be ufed 
for the fame purpofes again, without the affiitance of a {pur to fup- 
port them.’ 


Mr. Pointer, of Effex, after having certified the acquifition 
of feventy acres of land from the fea, at the expence of 344]. 2s. 
adds, that, as foon as the banks were itiffened fufficiently to 
bear the weight of horfes, he rolled them 


* For the {pace of eight or nine months, with a roller weighing 
between five and fix and twenty hundred weight, and which was 
drawn by four horfes. I was aftonifhed, and io were my neighbours, 
at the efficacy of this plan; for, owing to the wall confifting of no- 
thing more than the oozy earth thrown up from the outer fide, it 
would have been fome time before it would have thoroughly ad- 
hered to the bottom: and by this means J am confident the wall was 
made much more durable, and in a fhorter time defended from the 
fea; and I could at all times obferve, when rolling it, that the 
prefflure affected the earth more than five feet from the furface of 
the wall, Ac the time of doing this, I fowed twitch-grafs and rye- 
grafs on the inward part of the wall, which throve beyond my ex- 
pectation, particularly the rye-grafs, of which I have, at this time, : 
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good plant; and the roots, by entwining into the bank, add ftrength 
thereto, and the grafs itfelf ferves as a pafturage for my cattle.’ 

The faciety may think themfelves fortunate in having fe. 
cured, at the expence of a filver medal, the publication of a 
paper by Mr, John Wedge of Warwickfhire, whoie celebrity 
in foughing, that is to fay, in underdraining lands, reached us 
fome time ago. It is from original and practical papers, fuch 
as thofe of Mr. Wedge, that the Society’s tranfactions will heres 
after be of value. It muft be remarked, however, that the 
only original idea, ftruck out by Mr. W. is that of Loring or 
digging holes, below the bottom of the trench; which, in fome 
cafes, is an admirable improvement: but, in more ordinary 
cafes, is ufelefs. As his paper is too long for us to copy, we 
fhall only obferve, in genera), that it proves him to be a mafter 
of his bufinefs, and that his principles and his praciice are 
equally good, 

Chemifiry. 

Under this head, we have only one paper, by the Rev. Mr, 
Swayne, relating to the ufe of oak leaves in tanning. 

The public are obliged to Mr. Swayne for endeavouring to 
fhew that oak leaves contain a confiderable quantity of aftrin- 

ent matter, of a quality fimilar to that contained in tanners’ 
bark. We wilh, however, that he had been more affiduous in 
repeating his experiments, until no uncertainty was left on his 
own mind, before he publifhed. Writing from unrepeated trials, 
when only two fads are to be afcertained, implies a want of 
philofophic accuracy, which leaves the reader in doubt:—nor 
do we think that leaves, from which galls had been gathered, 
can be deemed, in this cafe, fair fubjects of experiment. We 
allow Mr. S. great merit in the thought; and had he brought 
out the facts fairly and clearly, (which, with very little addi- 
tional trouble, he might have done,) we could have allowed 
him a great deal more. 

The Polite Arts afford, likewife, one folitary paper :—Mifs 
Greenland’s method of uniting wax and mattich, as a vehicle 
for colours in painting. 

Manufagiures. 

Under this head, we have a long paper, by the Rev. Mr. 
Swayne, concerning the culture of filk in England; and a 
fhort one by Mr, Knight, of Norwich; which appears to have 
been accompanied by a fhaw! counterpane, of extraordinary fize. 


Mechanics. 

This divifion of the volume is truly rich:—of tenfold value, 
comparatively with all the preceding. We hope to fee this 
the leading fubject of the Suciety: not the principles, but the 
practice, of mechanics, as applied to mechanim or ma- 
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chinery,—to inventions and improvements of GENERAL UTI~- 
yiry, unconnected with particular arts or {ciences. 

We have no other fociety, nor any fet of men, for this moft 
ufeful purpofe :—to call forth and reward indigent genius, and 
obfcure and liberal-minded inventors, unable or unwilling to 
monopolize their inventions by patent: not, however, by offer- 
ing premiums, but by fhewing a willingnefs and readinefs to 
reward this clafs of the community’s moft valuable members, 
and to announce their improvements fairly and fully to the 
public. 

We hope the Society will pardon us when we fay, that, had 
the thoufands or tens of thoufands of pounds, which have pafled 
through their treafurer’s hands, been expended in this way, the 
beneht accruing to the public would have been greatly fuperior 
to that which, under a different principle of management, it 
has been. Even fuppofing the feveral committees to be capable 
of pointing out fuitable premiums, we cannot help remarking 
that, in offering them, they are renderipg the Society liable, at 
leaft, to impofitions ; and, as the event has pretty fully proved, 
are at leaft Jaying out their money with little advantage; 
whereas, in beftowing it on afcertained merit, they tread the 
path of certainty. How few have been the improvements 
which they themfelves have ftruck out! How many, compa- 
ratively, are thofe which have prefented themfelves to their pa~ 
tronage! In our view, the rewarding of Serjeant Bell, for his 
admirable invention, confers more honour, and fixes more 
reputation, on the Society, than half the preconcerted rewards 
which they have offered and beftowed, 

We copy this valuable article: 

* In confequence of the following letter, received by the Society, 
from Mr. John Beil, Serjeant of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
application was made to nis Grace the Duke of Richmond, Matter- 
General of the Ordnance, requefting his Grace would give di- 
rections that proper experiments might be made, before a committee 
of the Society, to afcertain the merit of Mr. Bell’s invention; and 
his Grace having given directions accordingly, proper trials were 
made, by throwing a loaded fhell* on fhore, from a fmall mortar, 
fixed in a boat, moored in the river, about two hundred yards 
from the fhore. To the fhell was attached a rope, one end of 
which remained on board the boat; and the fhell falling about one 
hundred yard: within land, buried itfelf about eighteen inches in 
the gravel; when Mr. Bell and anorher perfon, on a raft, floated 
by caiks, property ballalted, hauled themielves on fhore, in a few 





‘ * By a loaded fhell, is meant a fheil filled with lead, by which 
means a itaple, or ring, may be fixed, to which the rope is to be 
mace faft: the fhell, thus loaded, weighed about feventy pounds, 
and was eight inches in diameter.’ 
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minutes, by the before-mentioned rope. Thefe trials having been 
three times repeated with the defired iuccefs; and it appearing that 
the method propofed by Mr. Bell, of throwing a line on fhore, 
from a fhip in diftrefs, either ftranded, or in danger of being fo, 
promifes to be of infinite advantage in the maritime world, as by 
means thereof fuch veffel may obtain relief; any perfon, when 
landed, being enabled to fecure ropes from the fhip; or additional 
hands may be conveyed thereby fro. the fhore, to affift thofe on 
board; and, in cafes of imminent Ganger, where all hopes of favs 
ing the fhip may be loft, Mr. Bell’s method offers the moft probable 
means of faving the lives of the crew. 

‘ The Society therefore vored a bounty of fifty guineas to Mr. 
Bell, he leaving a complete model of his contrivance with the So- 
ciety, which model is referved in the repofitory, for the infpeétion 
and ufe of the public. 

« Sir, 

-* Having conceived, from fome fuccefsful experiments which I 
have made, upon a principle defigned for troops efcalading garri- 
fon walls, precipices, &c. that, fhould a veflel have the misfortune 
to be ftranded near either flat or high grounds; in fuch cafe a 
fhell, or grapnel, with a line, might be immediately thrown on 
fhore, and by the contrivance of a floating machine, there is great 
reafon to think that the people on board the wreck might with 
fafety, fucceflively haul themfelves to land. 

« The number of melancholy accounts of lives being loft by fach 
accidents, but particularly that of the Litchheld man of war, on 
the coaft of Barbary, fuggefted to me the want of this fort of con- 
trivance, and induces me to fend a model of the machine for the 
infpection of the Society, and to beg the favour you will be pleafed 
to lay the fame before them. 

‘ Should the principle and defign meet with their approbation, I 
will, if required, attend their pleafure, to give any further expla- 
nation. 

‘Iam, Sir, , 
‘ Your obliged humble fervant, 
Joun Beut, &c.’ 


Another admirable thought, ftruck out by Captain Paken- 
ham, of the Navy, tends to add reputation to thele tranfactions. 
We cannot refift the temptation of copying Capt. P.’s letter, 
which does equal credit to his good fenfe and to his profeffional 
knowlege. 

« Among the various accidents which fhips are liable to at fea, 
none call more for the attention and exertion of the officer, than 
the fpeedy refitting of the mafts; and having obferved, in the courfe 
of laft war, the very great deitruction made among the lower mails 
of our fhips, from the enemy’s mode of fighting, as well as the very 
great expence and delay in refitting a fleet, after an action, parti- 
cularly acrofs the Atlantic;—a very fimple expedient has fuggetted 
itfelf to me, as a refource in part, which appears fo very {peedy 


and fecure, that the capacity of the meaneft failor will at once con- 
ceive 
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ceive it. I therefore think it my duty to {tate my ideas of the ad- 
vantages likely to refult from it; and I fhall feel myfelf exceedingly 
happy, fhould they in any wife contribute to remedy the evil. 

‘ My plan therefore is, to have the heels of all lower mafts fo 
formed, as to become the heads: but it is not the intention of the 
above plan to have the {malleft alteration made in the heels of the 
prefent lower mafts; for, as all line-of-battle fhips mafts are nine 
inches in diameter larger at the heel than the head, it will follow, 
that, by letting in the treflel-trees to their proper depth, the mait will 
form its own cheeks or hounds; and, I flatter myfelf, the following 
advantages will refult from the above alteration. 

‘ Firft, I muft beg to obferve, that all line-of-battle thips bury 
one-third of their lower mafts, particularly three-deckers: it there- 
fore follows, that if the wounds are in the upper third, by turning 
the malt, fo as to make the heel the head, it will be as good as new; 
for, in eight actions [ was prefent in laft war, I made the following 
obfervations. 

‘ That, in the faid ations, fifty-eight lower mafts were wounded, 
and obliged to be fhifted, thirty two of which had their wounds in 
the upper third, and of courfe che fhips detained until new matts 
were made, And when it is confidered that a lower maft for a 
ninety, or feventy-four, ftands Government in a fum not lefs, I am 
informed, than two thouiand to two thoufand three hundred 
pounds,—-acrofs the Atlantic, the advantages refulting from the 
aforefaid plan, will be particularly obvious; not to mention the 
probability of there being no fit fpars in the country, which was the 
cafe in the inftances of the Ifis and Princefs Royal; and, as I was 
one of the lieutenants of the Ifis at the time, I am more particu- 
lar in the circumftance of that fhip. ‘The Ifis had both her lower 
malts wounded above the cather-pios, in her aétion with the Cefar, 
a French feventy-four; and, as there were no {pars at New-York, 
the Ifis was detained five weeks at that place. Now, if her matts 
had been fitted on the plan I have propofed, I am confident fhe 
would have been ready for fea in forty-eight hours; and, as a fur- 
ther proof, | beg leave to add, that the whole fleet, on the glo- 
rious 12th of April, had not the leaft accident of any confequence, 
except what befel their lower maits, which detained them between 
eight and ten weeks at Jamaica.: 

‘ The delay of a fhip, while a new maft is making, and pro- 
bably the fleet being detained for want of that fhip, which fre- 
quently occurred in the courfe of laft war; the taking of thipwrights 
from other work, with a variety of inconveniencies not neceflary to 
mention here; muft be obvious to every officer that has made the 
imalieit obfervations on fea a@tions. 

* You will further obferve, Sir, that this fubftitute is formed on 
the moft fimple principle, fitted to the meaneft capacity, and cal- 
culated to benefit all fhips, from a firft-rate down to the fmalleit 
merchant-man, in cafes of an accident by shot, a fpring, a rotten- 
nels, particularly as thofe accidents generally happen in the upper 
third of the maft, and about the cheeks. 

‘It might probably be objeéted, that a difficulty, and fome 
danger, might arife from the wounded part of the matt beirg below; 
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but this will at once be obviated, when it is remembered that, ag 
the wounded part is below the wedges, it may with eafe be both 
fifhed, cafed, and fecured to any fize or degree you pleafe, with the 
addition of its being wedged on each deck. 

« As the extent of my with in propofing the foregoing plan, is to 
be ufeful to fociety, I cannot help exprefling how highly I fhall fee} 
myfelf flattered, in finding it meet with approbation, or if any hints 
can be drawn from it, which may ultimately be improved, to add, 
in the {malleft degree, to the welfare and projperity of the commu. 
nity; having only had in view, its benefit and advancemenr, 
which, I cruft, will ever be with me the frft object of confideration.’ 

Explanatory cuts are added to the letter. 

A weighing crane, by Mr. Abraham Andrews of Higham 
Ferrers; an inftrument for drawing fhips’ bolts, &c. by Mr, 
W. Hills of Deptford ; and a treading wheel of a wharf crane, 
on a new conftrudtion, by Mr. James White of Chevening in 
Kent;—are all valuable difcoveries, evincing the utility 
of this Society; and the rewards given for taking whales with 
gun-harpoons, (which invention may be called a child of its 
own,) add to its honours. 

Colonies and Trade. 

If the late increafe in the price of tin be owing to Geo. Un- 
win, Efq. as we are led to believe from thefe papers, the miners 
of Cornwall and Devon are much more indebted to him, than 
are the proprietors of the lands of thofe countries. Tin mines, 
under the prefent ftannary laws, are vile nuifances in a country. 

Dr. Dancer, of the botanic gardens at Jamaica, is a valuable 
correfpondent of the Society. We are happy in being able to 
announce to our readers, that cinnamon of the firft quality is 
now produced in the Weft Indies. We with we could fay the 
fame of tea, and two or three other articles. We fhall clofe 
our account with a copy of the Doétor’s letter : 

* The thanks of the Society were ordered to Dr. Dancer, for the 
following letters on cinnamon, and other products of Jamaica there- 
in mentioned; and it is with particular fatisfaction, the fociety are 
enabled to inform the public, that the famples of cinnamon, men- 
tioned in the Doétor’s letter, dated July 12, 1791, having been 
examined by a committee, at which were prefent fome of the moft 
eminent dealers in that fpice, it was unanimoufly their opinion, 
** That the cinnamons No.2 and 3 are excelent in their kinds, and 
preferable to any cinnamon imported from Ceylon, both in colour 
and flavour, and that all the famples are of a fine flavour.” 

* Sir, 

* IT am glad to hear that the cinnamon, netwithftanding the bad 
flate it was in, (fee vol. ix. page187)} was approved of, and that 
the Society are fatisfied, from an examination of its leaves, of its 
being the right fpecies. 1 am anxious to have this fully afcertained 
by proofs, not botanical, and to have the comparative quality ‘ 
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the bark fairly determined upon. I have therefore availed myfelf 
of the opportunity which offers, by a thip failing from hence, of 
forwarding to you, herewith, fome fpecimens, which, I flatter my- 
felf, canrot fail of coming fafe to hand; and I fhall be glad to have 
the fentiments of the Society thereon, as foon as poflible, The {pe- 
cimen marked No.4, in the ftrength and finenefs of its aroma, ex- 
ceeds any that I have before taken. 

‘ From what you have mentioned, and from what I have befides 
heard of the galangals and turmerick, I fhall not think it neceflary 
to trouble you with any fpecimens of thefe. 

‘ Our pickled mangoes, when of a due age, are equal to any 
from India; but we fometimes find a difficulty in procuring good 
vinegar; and I mean therefore to fend home a quantity in fale 
brine, to be cured at home, as I underftand many of the mangoes 
from India are. 

‘fam much obliged to you for the feeds of the oldenlandia 
umbellata, which I hope to receive fafe. 1 had lately fome feeds of 
this plant from Dr, Anderfon, at St. Vincent's, but unfortunately 
they did not grow. 

«I hope you have received my laft, acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to the Society for the book and medal fent me. 1 fhall at all 
times be proud of having it in my power to furnifh the Society with 
any communications that may be worthy their attention. 

‘ Iam, Sir, 
‘ Botanic Garden, Jamaica, * Your mok obedient fervant, 
Aprils, 1792.’ *‘ Tuomas Dancer.’ 





Art. VIL. The Poems on various Subje&s of Thomas Warton, 
B. D. late Fellow of Trinity College, Proteffor of Poetry, and 
Cambden Profeflor of Hiftory, at Oxford, and Poet Laureat. 
Now firft collected. 8vo. pp. 292. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 
179!. 

W? have had frequent occafion to celebrate the genius and 

abilities of our late worthy, learned, and ingenious Lau- 
reat, as a poet, acritic, and an hiftorian; and the chief part of 
the prefent publication has already paffed our ordeal with fafety 
and honour: acircumftance which has fomewhat quieted our 
minds for fo long delaying our notice of this agreeable collec- 
tion. Political and polemical difquifitions fo much abound at 
prefent, and the fpirit of the times has given them fuch impor- 
tance and attention, that we are frequently obliged to procraf- 
tinate the confideration of fubjects of far more eafy and plea- 
fant difcuffion. 

The poems contaiged in this volume, which have not ap- 
peared in any former collection, begin at p. 114. The Plea- 
furcs of Melancholy, p. 115. is a beautiful Miltonic poem, 
abounding with bold metaphors and highly-coloured pictures. 
The indulgence of melancholy by attending the cathedral fervice 
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during winter evenings, and the luxury of tragic tears at the 
theatre, are fo feelingly and poetically defcribed, that we fhall 
extract the author’s lines on thefe fubjects, for the gratification 
of our readers : 


‘ The taper’d choir, at the late hour of pray’r, 
Oft let me tread, while to th’ according voice 
The many-founding organ peals on high 
The clear flow-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn, 
>Till all my foul is bath’d in ecftafies, 

And lap’d in Paradife. Or !et me fit 

Far in fequefter’d iles of the deep dome, 

There lonefome liften to the facred founds, 

Which, as they lengthen through the Gothic vaults, 
In hollow murmurs reach my ravifh’d ear. 

Nor when the lamps expiring yield to night, 

And folitude returns, would I forfake 

The folemn manfion, but attentive mark 

The due cleck {winging flow with fweepy fway, 
Meafuring Time’s flight with momentary found. 


¢ Nor let me fail to cultivate my mind 
With the foft thrillings of the tragic Mule, 
Divine Melpomene, {weet Pity’s nurfe, 
Queen of the ftately ftep, and flowing pall. 
Now let Monimia mourn with ftreaming eyes 
Her joys inceftuous, and polluted love: 
Now let foft Juliet in the gaping tomb 
Print the laft kifs on her true Romeo’s lips, 
His lips yet reeking from the deadly draught. 
Or Jaffier kneel for ove forgiving look. 
Nor feldom let the Moor on Deidemone 
Pour the mifguided threats of jealous rage. 
By foft degrees the manly torrent fteals 
From my {woln eyes; and at a brother’s woe 
My big heart melts in fympathizing tears.’ 

Mr. W. was formerly fufpected of being fomewhat unfriendly 
to Milton ; (fee our Review, Vol. x1. p. 122 ;) though the edi- 
tor of the prefent volume fays, ¢ it will eafily be perceived by 
readers of tafte, that he was of the fchool of Spenfer and Mil- 
ton, rather than that of Pepe.’ 

This is fo much our own opinion, at prefent, that we think 
his former fancied deteCtions and fimilarities feem rather intend- 
ed to fhew his own extent of reading, than to form ferious 
charges of plagiarifm on our great epic bard. Mr. W. has 
manifeftly, and, fometimes, confefledly, imitated other bards : 
Spenfér, Milton, Gray, John Philips *, and, we think, in his 





* Commonly called * Cyder Philips,’ from his beautiful poem on 
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New-Market fatire, Pope:—but, in his defcriptive poetry, 
Milton was not only his model in refpect of language and ver- 
fification, but of ideas. It muft, however, be allowed, that he has 
extended Milton’s kind of imagery to more objects, and has 
painted ona larger canvafs. His imitations of Milton, like the 
pictures of Raphael copied by Giulio Romano, are perfectly 
copied: but ftill they are copies. 

The Pleafures of Melancholy are followed by the Pleafures of 
the Tankard, or a Panegyric on Oxford ale. This is fo clofe an 
imitation of J. Philips’s Splendid Spilling, that many of the 
ideas and epithets are the fame: 

Philips has—‘** He nor hears with pain new oyfters cried.””——~ 

Warton, ‘ Nor hear with hopelefs heart new oyfters cried.’—~ 

Philips. ** Dun, with vocal beel thrice thundering at his gate.””"—~ 

Warton. ‘ Proétorthrice with vocal beel alarms.’— 

Philips. ‘* The glimmering light of make weight candle."—= 

Warton, ‘ Orcheerful candle fave the make-weight’s gleam.’— 

Much humour and pleafantry, however, are difplayed in this 
burlefque poem; and the bard’s inward man was certainly 
more fraught with wit and mirth than his outward man pro- 
mifed. Unwieldy, ponderous, and of countenance fomewhat 
inert, he feemed to love good ale too well to make a jeft of it. 
Dr. Johnfon has, perhaps, under-rated the merit of that fpecies 
of burlefque poetry which Philips, in his Splendid Shilling, had 
the uncommon meritof inventing. —‘** To degrade the founding 
words and ftately conftru€tion of Milton, by an application tu 
the loweft and moft trivial things, gratifies the mind with a 
momentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its 
captives in admiration; the words and things are prefented with 
a mew appearance, and novelty is always grateful where it 
gives no pain. But the merit of fuch performances begins and 
ends with the firft author.” 

We mutt fuppofe this cenfure to extend no farther than to 
the mock-heroic: as Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Pope, tells us, 
that “© [re RAPE oF THE Lock ftands forward, ia the clafles 
of literature, as the moft exquifite example of /udicrous 


poetry.” 


The New-Market /atirve, which was written nearly forty 
years ago, has loft none of its ftings by time: as the vices at 
which they are darted are ftill in full force. The lines are ad- 
mirably turned, and their feverity is by no means over- 
charged. 

The fubfequent pieces furnifh farther proofs of Mr. Warton’s 
vein of humour and pleafantry. The Caftle Barber's Soliloquy, 
written in the war that was carried on during the adminiftra- 
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tion of our prefent minifter’s father, when the Englith were 
allowed, even by Voltaire, to be ‘ viciorious in the four quar- 
ters of the globe *;’ and The Oxford New/man’s Verfes, for five 
different years; are Hudibrattic compofitions, of which 
much of the merit confifts in the rhymes, We fhall infert one 
of thefe pieces of humour, written in the year 1760, as a record 
of our military prowefs in the war of that {plendid period ; 


‘ The Oxford New/man’s Verfes, for the Year 1760, 


‘ THINK of the Patms, my Mafters dear! 
That crown this memorable year ! 

Come fill the glafs, my hearts of gold, 
To Bairain’s Heroes brifk and bold ; 

-. While into rbyme I itrive to turn all 
The fam’d events of many a JOURNAL. 

‘ France feeds her fons on meagre foup, 
?T was hence they loft their Guadaloup: 
What tho’ they drefs fo fine and ja’nty, 
They could not keep Marigalante. 

Their forts in Afric could not repel 

The thunder of undaunted Keppel: 
Brave Commodore! how we adore ye 
For giving us fuccefs at Goree. 
Ticonderoga, and Niagara, 

Make each true Briton fing O rarea? 

I truft the taking of Crown Point 

Has put French courage out of joint. 
Can we forget the timely check 
WOLFE gave the Scoundrels at + Quebec ?—« 
That name has ftopp’d my glad career,— 
Your faithful New{man drops a tear !— 


‘ But other triumphs fill remain, 
And roufe to glee my rhymes again. | 

© On Minden’s plains, ye meek Mounfeers ! 
Remember Kingfley’s grenadiers. 
You vainly thought to ballarag us 
With your fine iquadron off Cape Lagos ; 
But when Bofcawen came, La Clue f} 
Sheer’d off, and look’d confounded blue, 
Conflans §, all cowardice and putt, 
Hop’d to demolith hardy Duff: 


ee ee ~—— = —_— 














* Les Anglais vainqueurs dans les quatre parties du monde. Title 
of the 48th chapter of the Sequel of his Gen. Hift. 

‘+ Before this place fell the brave Wolfe; yet with the fatisfaQion 
of firit hearing that bis troops were victorious. —The other places 
here enumerated were conquelts of the preceding year,’ 

*t The French Admiral.’ 
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But foon unlook’d-for guns o’er-aw’d him, 
Hawke darted forth, and nobly claw’d him, 
And now their vaunted ForMIDABLE 

Lies captive to a Britith cable. 

Would you demand the glorious caufe 
Whence Britain every trophy draws? 

You need not puzzie long your wit ;— 
Kame, from her trumpet, anfwers—PITT.’ 


The Phaeton and the One-horfe Chair, (p. 166.) written in 
1763, iS a manifeft imitation of Smart’s fable of the Bag-wig 
and Tobacco-pipe, publifhed in 1752. 

The Grizzle-wig, and the Epi/ile from Thomas Hearn, are \o- 
cally humourous. 

P. 179, we have an admirable poetical verfion of the xxx1xth 
chapter of Job. 

Among the pieces of pleafantry in this colleGion, the Pro- 
gre/s of Difcontent, written in the author’s youth, is one of 
the moft agreeable. It is too long for infertion here, or we 
fhould prefent it to our readers :-—but the fubfequent produc- 
tion is fo full of wit and humour, that we cannot refift our in- 
clination to affign it a place: 


‘ Prologue on the Old Winchefter Playhoufe, over the Butcher's 
Shambles. 


“WHOE’ER our ftage examines, muft excufe 
The wond’rous fhifts of the dramatic Mufe ; 
Then kindly liften, while the Prologue rambles 
From wit to beef, from Shakefpeare to the fhambles! 
Divided onty by one flight of ftairs, 
The Monarch fwaggers, and the Dutcher fwears ! 

Juick the tranfition when the curtain drops, 
From meek Monimia’s moans to mutton-chops ! 
While for Lothario’s lofs Lavinia cries, 
Old Women fcold, and Dealers d—n your eyes ! 
Here Juliet liftens to the gentle lark, 
‘Vhere in barfh chorus hungry ball-dogs bark. 
Cieavers and f{cymitars give blow for blow, 
And heroes bleed above, and Sheep below ! 
While tragic thunders fhake the pit and box, 
Rebellows to the roar the ftaggering ox. 
Cow-horns and trumpets mix their martial tones, 
Kidnies and Kings, mouthing and marrow-bones. 
Suet and fighs, blank verfe and blood abound, 
And form a tragi-comedy around, 
With weeping lovers, dying calves complain, 
Confufion reigns—chaos is come again ! 
Hither your fteelyards, Butchers, bring, to weigh 
The pound of flefh, Anthonio’s bond mutt pay! 
Hither your knives, ye Chriftians, clad in blue, 
Bring to be whetted by the ruthlels Jew! 

U 2 Hard 
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Hard is our lot, who, feldom doom’d to eat, 
Caft a theep’s-eye on this forbidden meat— 
Gaze on furloins, which, ah! we cannot carve, 
And in the midft of legs of mutton —ftarve ! 

But would you to our houfe in crouds repair, 
Ye gen’rous Captains, and ye blooming Fair, 
The fate of Tantalus we fhould not fear, 

Nor pine for a repaft that is fo near. 

Monarchs no more would fupperlefs remain, 

Nor pregnant Queens for cutlets long in vain.’ 

The paftoral in the manner of Spenfer, is an ingenious imita- 
tion; and the ode on the approach of Summer, (p. 196.) is ree 
plete with true poetry :—but the imagery is fo Miltonic, and 
fo perpetually reminds us of the fource whence it was drawn, 
that it feems fomewhat difingenuous in the author not to have 
called this poem an imitation. 

We wonder that fo experienced a bard as Mr. Warton 
fhould fometimes have indifcriminately ufed the fecond perfon 
fingular and plural of verbs, and the pronouns thee and you: as 
(p. 198.) 

‘ There on an amaranthine bed, 
Thee with rare nectarine fruits he fed ; 
Till foon beneath his forming care, 
You bloom’d a goddefs debonnair.’ 


The ufe of old words, in a poem not called an imitation of 
fome old bard, feems a ftudied imperfection: fuch are the words 
aye, eld, murky, watchet{ hue. Dryden, indeed, ufes the word 
watchet: but it certainly is fo obfolete at prefent, that we may 
venture to fay that it will be unintelligible to nine readers 
cut of ten. 

The frequent mixture of regular trochaics of feven fyllables, 
and sambics of eight, feems a defeét. Milton, indeed, has done 
this frequently in his Allegro and Penferofo: but we never 
thought it a perfection; and the portrait painter, who fhould 
magnify or multiply the moles or warts of the face which he 
was delineating, would make his piCture a caricature rather than 
a good likene/s. 

The following are inftances of fervile imitation or carelefinefs, 
in the meafure of the laft mentioned poem : 

‘ Sweeteft Summer ! haite thee here, 
Once | more to crown the gladden’d year,’ —— 
‘ Bring fantaftic-footed Joy, 
With | Sport that yellow treifed boy.?-— 
* But | who is fhe, that bears the train, —— 
Pacing light the velvet plain ?’ 
‘ While | Evening, veil’d in thadows brown, 
Puts her matron mantle on,’ &c.—— 
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If authority will juftify Mr. W. in this metrical irregularity, 
he has not only Milton on his fide, but Gray, in his Defcent of 
Oden, Triumphs of Owen, and Death of Hoel :—but convenience, 
or inadvertence, feems to have occafioned thefe deviations from 
regularity, rather than choice or fyftem. ; 

In the Ode fer Mufic, are {pirit, force, and fancy, which 
will give pleafure to an Englifhman as long as the prefent lan- 
guage remains intelligible. 

Mr. Warton had always more poetry than profe; and it is 
now time for his productions to be put into the critical 
fieve. We have often been aftonifhed, that a hiffory of poetry, 
the very name of which warms the heart of every man of ta 
and elegance, fhould be made fo dry and oppreffive as to fub- 
due the eagernefs of every reader, though wricten by a poet of 
confiderable eminence. Mr. Warton’s ideas were confufed, 
and he had no fpirit of accuracy and arrangement: hence 
nearly one fourth of the 2d vol. of his Hiitory of Poetry is 
filled with errata and amendments to the 1ft:-—a circumftance 
the more aftonifhing, as he was not tied down to precipitate 
publication by a fubfcription ; as his bu/inefi was literature; as 
he had been long accuftomed to the uie of the prefs; and as he 
was equally pofletled of learning and leifure ! 

As a poet, however, our author feems more ingenious and 
happy than moft of his brother bards, in the conftruction of 
SONNETS, in Italian meafures: but we perceive a ftiffnefs and 
a conftraint even in thofe of Mr. W, which fhew them to be 
aliens, and heterogencous to our language. 

We have formerly obferved (vol. §6. p. 336.) that our bard was 
© particularly happy in deferiptive poetry ;’ and he has fince, 
in his official odes, as Poet Laureat, rendered it juft and ne- 
ceflary to extend this praife to his felicity in Gothic painting ; 
for which he probably qualified himfelf by his ftudy of Chaucer, 
Spenfer, and other old authors, who have defcribed the feats of 
* knights and barons bold,’ and who 

‘In fage and folemu tunes have fung, 
Of curneys and of trophies hung.’ 

The odes for 1787 and 1788, while the bard had no fplendid 
foreign nor domeftic events to celebrate, nor any calamities 
to deplore, abound with Gothic pictures and embellifhments, 
which give that kind of mellownefs to thefe poems, that time 
confers on medals and produétions of the pencil. 

No perfonal panegyric on his royal patron appears in his 
court odes, Indeed (p. 243.) he fhuns it, not only with mane 
linefs, but with fome dehcrency of courtefy, when he fays, in 
{peaking of his predeceflor Diyden: | 

U 3 ‘I fpurn 
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‘ I fpurn the panegyric things— 
His partial homage tun’d to kings !” 

Perhaps the greateft compliment that a laureat minftrel 
could pay, was the evidence that he did not think fuch a cou. 
plet would endanger his butt of fack. 

Birth-day odes have fo long been treated with obloquy and 
contempt, that, however well they may be written, they are not 
only read with unwillingnefs, but with determined feverity ; 
and yet we find, in thofe of the late Laureat, a Pindaric bold- 
nefs and fire, which fcholars of tafte and candour mutt perceive, 
however they may withhold their praife. 

On the whole, if we were obliged folemnly to give our opi- 
nion on oath concerning the degree of originality in our four 
poets of the prefent age, Gray, Mafon, Smart, and Warton,— 
we fhould place Smart at the head of all for invention, and 
Warton the laft. The works of Gray and Mefon are highly 
finifhed and original, as far as perpetual claffic imitations and 
allufions will allow. Poor Smart, careiets, hafty, and needy, was 
never folicitous, nor at leifure, to polifh. Warton’s tafte in 
poetry was truly claffical and elegant; his verfification was 
nervous and correct; his reading was exteniive; and his 
knowlege of rural nature was feemingly acquired from an 
actual furvey of her works:—but there is an original and ap- 
propriate ftamp imprefled on the beft productions of Smart, 
Mafon, and Gray, which inttantly informs a reader of tafte to 
whom they feverally belong. ‘There are, however, poems by 
the late Laureat, though of confiderable length and excellence, 
that might have been written by others; and which would 
never, when feen or heard for the firit time, excite the ex- 
clamation ‘* this is Tom Warrton!”? 

It feems as if the moit confiderable of our author’s poems 
had been caft in the mould of fome gifted predeceflor : but, 
according to thole critics who afcribe the invention of every 
{fpecies of poetry to the Greeks, even Horace himielf had his 
archetypes. 

The Latin poems of Mr. Warton merit particular attention : 
they appear to us to difcover true claflical feeling, and to 
abound with ideas and exprefiions which have been conceived 
in the fame language in which they are written; far different 
from the generality of modern productions in the ancient 
Roman diale&t, which are little more than centos. Among all 
the Latin poems of our author, that on the rebuilding the 
chapel of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1748, is not only the 
moft confiderable in length, but feems to us to contain a 
greater proportion of beautiful lines than any of the other pieces 5 
all of which have, however, their feveral merits, : 
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( 279 ) 
Art. VIII. Mr. Young’s Travels in France. 
( Article concluded from page 168.] 


AVING pafled, with pleafure, through that part of Mr. 
Young’s work which he denominates Yournal, we now 
roceed to that which, with lefs propriety, and indeed with a 
kind of awkwardnefs, he calls the fecond part; and which, with- 
out any introductory difcourfe, or tabie of contents, he opens 
abruptly, with chap. I. of the Extent of France. a 
It is true, indeed, that, in a fort of introduction prefixed to 


his journal, we are told that 


‘ There are two methods of writing travels; to regifter the jour. 
ney itfelf, or the refult of it. In the former cafe, it is a diary, 
under which head are to be clafled all thofe books of travels writ- 
ten in the form of letters. ‘The latter ufually fails into the fhape 
of effays on dittinG fubjects. Of the former method of compofing, 
almolt every book of modern travels is an example. Of the latter, 
the admirable effays of my valuable friend Mr. Profeffor Symonds, 
vpon Italian agriculture, are the moit perfect fpecimens.’ 


After fome examinations of the advantages and inconveni- 
encies of thefe two methods, we are farther informed that 


‘ After weighing the pour and the contre, I think that it is not 

impracticable in my peculiar cafe to retain the benefits of both thefe 
lans. , 

‘ With one leading and predominant objeé in view, namely apri- 

culture, I have conceived that I might throw each fubje& of it into 

diftinét chapters, retaining all the advantages which arife from com- 

pofing the refultonly of my travels. 

« Arthe fame time, that the reader may have whatever fatisfaction 
flows from the diary form, the obfervations which I made upon the 
face of the countries through which I paffed ; and upon the manners, 
cuftoms, amufements, towns, roads, feats, &c. may, without inju- 
ry, be given in a journal, and thus fatisfy the reader in all thofe 
points, with which he cught in candour to be made acquainted, for 
the reafons above intimated. 

* [tis upon this Idea that I have reviewed my notes, and executed 
the work I now offer to the public.’ 

We will bring into one focus thofe Jeading and predominant 
objects which Mr. Young profefles to have had in view, and 
which he denominates AGRICULTURE, 





Cuap. PAGE CHAP. Pace 
1 Of the Extent of France, 235 6 Irrigation, 363 
2 Of the Soil aud Face ot the Coun- 7 Meadow, 379 

try, 233 $ Luceine, 37 

3 Of the Climate of France, 243 g Satnttoin, 378 

4 Of the Produce ot Corn, the Rent 10 Vines, 380 

and the Wrice of Land, in 11 Of Inclofures in France, 392 
France, goz | 12 Of the Tenantry, and the Size of 

§ Of the French Courfe of Farms in France, ~ 397 

Crops, 34; ) 13 Of the Sheep of France, 412 

U4 14 Of 
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Cnyare Pace | Cuap. Pace 





34 Of che Capital employed in Huf- 18 Of the Police of Corn in France, 475 
bandry, 429 | 19 Of the Commerce of France, 486 

35 Of the Price of Provifions, Lae 20 Of the Manufactures of France, 503 
- bour, &c. 433 | 21 Of the Taxation of France, rt 
36 Of the Produce of France, 442 | 22 Of the Revolution of France, 532 
17 Of the Population of France, 464 To the Conclifion, 566 


This lift gives us not only the fubje&ts which the author 
treats in this part of his work, but alfo the quantity of matter 
of which each chapter is compofed. 

From this table of contents, made out accurately from the 
work, and from a view of each article of it, we fee a {mall 
portion indeed relating to agriculture: for, excepting a few 
fhort chapters, the whole has evidently in view political arithmetic, 
rather than bu/bandry. 

Of the horfes, horned cattle, and hogs, of France ; of the 
method of tilling the foil, whether with horfes, oxen, jack afles, 
or old women; or whether the lands are cultivated with the 
plough or the fpade, or the produce be carried home on carriages 
or on horfeback ; whether there are barns to houfe the corn, 
or barn yards for cattle in winter; how the pafture lands of 
France are managed and ftocked; what is the method of fupply- 
ing the markets with beef, and dairy articles; of the raifing or 
management of fences or woods ; or of the method of fowing 
or reaping the crops; or of many things, which even a hafty 
traveller may catch ;—we know no more, by reading Mr. 
Young’s book, than we fhould, if it had never been written. 
Even to manure, the very eflence of * cultivation’, not a page is 
appropriated. 

This enumeration of things that are, and things thatare not, 
to be found in the work, is far from being intended to depreciate 
it, but is given in order to place the volume before our readers 
in its real character. We are well aware that Mr. Young is 
much better qualified to write on the fubje€t which he has 
chofen, than.on thofe which we have enumerated: on political 
economy, than on agriculture; and we have only to blame him 
for bringing his obfervations before the public, under, at beft, 
an ambiguous title. 

We now caft our eyes over this fecond part, (no matter what 
its title is or ought to be,) with the intent of giving our readers 
a fketch of its execution, and fome little information refpecting 
the rural affairs of France, as they are connected, or may be 
compared, with thofe of England. 

Extent of France.. After difplaying much reading on this 
fubje&t, noting many quotations, and evincing a fcrupulous re- 
gard to accuracy, our author afcertains the contents of France 
to be 131,722,295 acres; regardlefs, however, of roods and 
| perches. 
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perches, The contents of England, Scotland, and Ireland, he 


alfo eftimates in a fimilar way; and Mr. Young may be as 
near the truth as any other writer. In round numbers (with 
which our readers, we truft, will be fatisfied, for we cannot af- 
fure them as to a thoufand or even a million‘of acres above or be- 
low the truth, ) the contents, byMr. Young’s eftimate, of France, 
are 132 millions of acres, of England, 47, of Scotland, 26, 
and of Ireland, 26. 

If we put down France at 133, and the Britith Ifles at 100, the 
proportion of their furfaces to each other is as four to three. 

Soil, &c. Fronting the firft page of this chapter, we have a 
‘ new map of the foil of France.’ Unfolding it, we ftared— 
burft into laughter--and refolded it, exclaiming ‘* Is it poffible 
that Mr. Young, who has travelled fo much, and with the proe 
feffed intention, at leaft, of examining foils, fhould give us a 
map of an extenfive tract of country, divided into compart- 
ments of foil, as regular and compact as the provinces of a 
kingdom !’”"—-and, we fuppofe by way of rivetting the idea of 
accuracy on the minds of thofe who are not accuftomed to ex- 
amine the foils of diftri&s, the compartments are coloured ! 
Finally, to add to the elegance, or, as we may fay, to complete 
the abfurdity, a jemmy tablet is thrown carelefsly on a corner 
of the map, with minute patches of correfponding colours, and 
the (pecific name of the foil annexed to each : — Altogether, the 
fineft refinement of the fine arts that we recollect to have ever 


feen ! 
The fpecies of foils here exhibited, in ten or a dozen come« 


partments only, are 


Mountain, Gravel, Heath. 
Various loam, Stoney, 
Chalk, Rich Loam, 


The conclufion of this fuperficial account of the foil of France 
(as profound, however, as could be expected from fo tranfient an 


obferver,) is the only part of it to our purpofe: 

‘ [have now mad the tour of al! the French provinces, and fhall 
in general obferve, that i think the kingdom is fuperior to England 
in the circumftance of foil, The proportion of poor land in Eng- 
land, to the total of the kingdom, 1s greater than the fimilar propor- 
tion in France; nor have they any where fuch tracks of wretched 
blowing fand as are to be met with in Norfoik and Soffolk. Their 
heaths, moors, and waltes not mountainous, what they term /ande, 
and which are fo frequent in Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, and Guieone, 
are infinitely better than our northern moors ; and the mountains of 
Scotland and Wales cannot be compared, in point of foil, with thofe 
of the Pyrenees, Auvergne, Dauphiné, Provence, and Languedoc, 
Another advantage almoft ineftimable is, thac their tenacious loams 


do not take the character of clays, which in fome parts of England 
are 
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dre fo ftabborn and harth, that the expence of culture is almof 
equal to a moderate prodacé, Such clays as I have feen in Suffex, 
I never met with in Francé. The {mallne(s of the quantity of rank 
clay in that kingdom is indeed furprifing.’ 

Chmate. To this chapter, too, we have a map, which ap- 
gears to us to be quite fuperfuous. ‘Three dotted lines, quite 
{traight, and nearly parallel toeach other, diftinguith this from 
the map of our author’s route, in the front of the journal ; oveg 
the face of which, thefe three lines might have been drawn, 
without any inconveniency: for all the writing that they res 
quire, is 

No vines north of this line, 
No maiz north of this Jine, 
No olives north of this line. 

The firft ftretches north-eaftward from the mouth of the 
Loire ; leaving Nantes and Paris a few miles to the fouth of it, 

The fecond rifes from the mouth of the Gironde, and 
ftretches, in a direétion parallel with the firft, through Berry, 
Bourgogne, and Lorraine, giving Alfaee to the climate of 
maiz. 

The laft line allots only a fmal! part of France to the olive 
climate ; pafling through Languedoc, leaving Dauphiny and 
Provence to the South. 

The author’s remarks on ¢/:mate are much more to the pur- 
pofe than his detail of foils. Many of them are worthy 
of notice. An interefling decifon, though itis given againtt 
our own climate, we muft not omit to notice: 

‘ From a due attention to ali the various circumftances that affe& 
this queition, which, relatively to agriculture, is the beit climate, 
that of France, or that of England ?—I have no hefitation in giving 
the preference to France. 1 have ofiea heard, in converfation, the 
contrary afferted, and with fome appearance of reafon—but I 
believe the opinion has arifen more from confidering the aQtua! frate, 
of hufbandry in the two countries, than the dillinét properties of 
the two climates. We makea very good ufe of our’s; but the French 
aré, in this refpect, in their infancy, through ude than half the 
kingdom.’ 

Prcduce, rent, price. This is a long and laboured article. 
It is divided’ into diftrids and fub-divided into provinces, under 
each of which the author’s minutes are thrown confufedly, into 
painful paragraphs of two or three pages long. Nothing but a 
German’s or a Dutchman’s head can cope with them! We there- 
fore content ourfelves with fome general obfervations, the relult 
of our author’s memoranda, or ot his experience ; and out of thefe 
obfervations, we extract, for our readers, a patlage, which does 


Mr. Young too much credit as a political cconomill, and is of 


too 
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too much national importance, to be confined to readers of voe 


Jumes in quarto : 

‘ The importance of a country producing twenty-five buthels per 
acre inftead of eighteen, is prodigious ; but it is an idle deception 
to fpeak of twenty-five, for the fuperiority of Eoglith {pring corn 
(barley and oats) is doubly greater than that of wheat and rye, and 
would jultify me in proportioning the corn products of England, ia 

eneral, compared with thofe of France, as twenty-eight to eigh- 
teen*; and [ am well perfuaded, that fuch a ratio would be no ex- 
agperation. Ten miilions of acres produce more corn than fifteen 
millions; confeqaently a territory of one hundred millions of acres 
more than equals another of one hundred and fifty millions. It is 
from fuch facts that we mult feek for an explanation of the power 
of England, which has ventured to meafure itfelf with that of a 
country fo much more populous, extenfive, and more favoured by 
nature as France really is; and itis a leffon to all governments 
whatever, that if they would be powerful, they muft encourage the 
only real and permanent bafis of power, acRicuLTURE. Byen- 
Jarging the quantity ef the products of land in a nation, all thofe ad- 
vantages How which have been sttribated to a great population, but 
which ought with much more truth, to have been afligned to a great 
confumption ; fince it is not the mere number of people, but cheit 
eae and welfare, which conftiiute national profperity. The 
difference between the corn produéts of France and lingland is {@ 
great that it would juttify fome degree of furprif*, how any political 
writer could ever exprefs any degree of amazement, that a territory, 
naturally fo inconfiderable as the Britifh ifles, on comparifon with 
France, fhould ever become equally powerful ; yet’ this fentiment, 
founded in mere ignorance, has been very common. With fuch 
animmenfe fuperiority in the produce of corn, the more obvious 
furprife fhould have been, that the refources of England, compared 
with thofe of France, were not yet mare decifive.’ 

French courfe of crops. What a falling off is here !—but no 
wonder. Inthe laft chapter, we heard Mr. Young {peaking in 
the character of a political arithmetician ; in this, he figures in the 
character of a farmer ! 


* There is no circumftance, (we are told,) which fo ftrongly diftin- 
guithesthe knowledge of the prefent age, in the theory and praétice of 
hulbandry, on comparifon with that of all preceding periods, as this 
of the right arrangemenc of the crops cultivated on arable Jand. 
Compared with this, al! other articles are of very little importance.’ 


When will the author’s judgment be fuficiently formed to 
guard him againft the impofitions of flighty ideas? What avails 
the courfe of crops, while the foil is deititute of vegetable nu- 
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** In the Cahier de la Nobie/e de Blois, p. 26, it is aflerted, that the 
Jand produéts of England are to thote of France, arpent for arpent, 
as forty-eight to eighteen. But on what authority ?? 
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triment ; or while that nutriment ferves only to feed the ene. 
mies of profitable crops? The firft object in hufbandry is to 
extirpate fuch and other enemies from the foil, and the next is to 
furnifh it with the means of vegetation. This done, fomething 
depends on the courfe of crops, We have only time, room, 
and patience, to fay that, in direct contradi€tion to Mr, 
Young’s round aflertion, we have feen the worft degree of 
management under the beft courfe of crops. 

Irrigation. Vo this fubject, namely the watering of grounds 
artificially, Mr. Young has paid much attention in thefe 
travels, and gives us bis minutes rough as they run. The great 
exertions, made by the French in the profecution of this piece 
of good hufbandry, fliew that they are better acquainted, and 
have probably been /snger acquainted, with its ufes and benefits, 
than the Englifh. in the south. weft of England, however, it 
has been, time immemorial, well underftood; and it is now 
making its way in various parts of the ifland. 


Lancuepoc. Gange Coming out of this town, I was furpri- 
fed to find by far the greateft +xertion in irrigation I had yet feen 
im France; a folid ftank of timber and mafonry is formed acrofs 
a confiderable river between two rocky mountains, to force the wa- 
ter into a very fine canal, in which it is, On an average, fix feet 
broad by. five deep, and halfa mile long; built rather than dug, 
on the fide of the mountain jaft under the road, and walled in like 
a thelf—a truly great work, equally well imagined and executed! 
—A wheel raifes a portion of the water from this canal thirty feet, 
by its hollow periphery. An aqueduct, built that height, on two 
tire of arches, receives the water, and conduéts it on arches built 
on the bridge, acrofs the river, to water the higher grounds; while 
the canal below carries the larger part of the water to lower fields: 
—an undertaking which muft have coft confiderable fums, and 
fhews the prodigious value of water in fuch a climate.’ 


By feveral of Mr. Young’s notes, we fee that the French 
practife the Afiatic method of watering their gardens ; infi- 
nitely preferable, we agree with Mr. Y. to the * miferable me- 
thod ufed in England.’ 

In his ebfervations on thefe memoranda, Mr. Y. remarks that 


* In fome parts of France, particularly in the fouthern provinces, this 
branch of rural economy is very well underftood, and largely practifed ; 
but the moft capital exertions are very much confined ; I met withthem 
only in Provence and the weftern mountainous parts of Languedoc. 
In the former, canals are cut, at the expence of the province, for 
conducting water many miles, in order to irrigate barren tracks of 
Jand: in England we have no idea of fueh athing. The interefts 
of commerce will induce our legiflature to cut through private pro- 
perties, but never the interefts of cultivation. The works 1 obferv- 
ed at Gange, in Languedoc, for throwing the water of a moun- 
tain 
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tain ftream into a canal, and raifing it by enormous wheels into 


aqueducts built on arches, being much more limited in extent, and 
even confined to fingle properties, might more reafonably be look- 
éd for in the mountainous diftris of England and Wales. Such 
would anfwer greatly, and therefore ought to be undertaken ; for I 
hardly need obferve, that watering in our northerly climate anfwers 
upon mott foils, as well as it does in the fouth of Europe,’ 


Our author does not feem to be aware that it is the fpecific 
uality of the water, and not the degree of latitude, that regu- 
lates the effect of irrigation. We muft not, however, omit his 
concluding remark, as it is delivered from the bench of common 


fenfe : 
‘ Hardly more, therefore, than one-third of the kingdom can be 


faid to underftand this moft obvious and important object, one of 
the firft in the circle of raral ceconomics. If academies and focie- 
ties of agriculture are amenable to the judicature of common fenfe, 
what are we to think of their employing their time, attention, and 
revenues on drill-ploughs and horfe-hoes—on tinétures from roots— 
and thread from nettles—while two-thirds of fuch a territory as 
that of France remain ignorant Of irrigation?’ 

In the fhort chapter on meadows, we find an obfervation 
that contains more good fenfe, and difplays more profeffional 
knowlege in agriculture, than any other that we have found in 


the volume under review, or, perhaps we may fay, in any of 
Mr. Y.’s writings. He muft have made it in one of his 


cooler moments : 


‘ | hardly know a furer proof of the backward ftate of a country, 
than that of meadows bearing an exorbitant price. When chalk 
hills become covered, as they ought to be, with fainfoin, the price 
of meadows finks half. When the arable lands yield neither cab- 
bage, turnip, nor pota'oe, for the winter ncurifhment of car:le, hay 
is the only dependence. When the valueof clover ig little known, 
meadow mutt be rated at too high a value. Thefe fimple inftances 
fhew at once the connection, and the canfe. It follows, that the 
price and rental wiil vary, not according to the intrinfic value, 
but the circumftances of the arable diftri¢ts in its neighbourhood.” 


Lucerne. This plant is much cultivated in France, and moft- 
ly in the broad-caft way: but we learn nothing as to the pecu- 
liar foil which it affects. Indeed our author here fays, honeftly 


and fairly, 
‘ I wif not to make this a didactic work, or I could offer hints 
that might be of advantage poflibly to the culture in England; I 
fhould apprehend, that a turnip or cabbage fallow is the right pre- 
ones if the field be foul for two years in fucceffion, fed on the 
and, fown with barley or oats, three fourths the common quantity 
of feed, fay two buthels; fhould weeds appear the firft year, I 
would beltow ros. per acre in drawing, weeding, or otherwife extir- 
pating them; and after that the lucerne fhou!d take its chance. 
Explanations 
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Explanations are endlefs ; a hint is fufficient for the praétical huf& 
bandman, without prejudices.’ 

Saintfoin, we are told, is ill managed in France; fo badly, 
indeed, that our traveller fupprefles his xotes on this grafs; and 
from his obfervations, we read nothing worth repeating: we 
therefore pafs on to 

Vines. ere our readers will probably expe&, as we did, 
from an agricultural traveller, an intereiting account of the 
cultivation ot the vine; and of the procefs of wine-making, 
We will hand to them al] the information which we can find, 
and fhal! not greatly rob the author in fo doing : 


‘ Itis impoffible to difcover, in the prefent ftate of knowledge and 
information, on what depends the extraordinary quality of the wine, 
The people here affert, that in a piece of not more than three ar- 
pents, in which the foil is, to all appearance, abfolutely fimilar, 
the middle arpent only fhall yield the beft wine —and the other two, 
that of an inferior quality. In all fuch cafes, where there is fome- 
thing not eafily accounted for, the popular love of the marvellous 
always adds exaggeration, which is probably the cafe here.—At- 
tention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing every 
bunch from each grape that is the leaft unfound, mu/? tend greatly 
to infure the wine of the firit quality, when the difference of foil is 
not ftriking. ‘The vines are planted promifcuouily, three or four 
feet or two and a half from each other; are now (when?) about 
eighteen inches or two fee: high; and are tied to the props with 
{mall ftraw bands. Many plantations are far from being ciean; 
fome full of weeds; but a great number of hands fpread all over 
the hill, farcling with their crooked hoe. As to the culture, in the 
middie of January sey give the cutting, fai/ié. In March dig the 
ground. In April and. May they plant the provins. In June tie 
and hoe the feps. In Argutt hoe again. In October, or in good 
years in September, the vintage. ‘lo plant an arpent of vines 
coits in al] 50 Jouis d’or.— There are 8000 plants on an acre, and 
24000 feps; and the props colt 500 liv. to keep up the ftock of 
props, 30 liv, ayear. Ic is three years before they bear aay thing, 
apd fix before the wine is good. None are planted now; on the 
contrary, they grubup. Very few perfons have more than 20 or 30 
arpents, except the-marguis de Siilery, near Rheims. who has 250 
arpents.— At Piery, there are 20 arpents now to be fold, anew hoate, 
a good cellar, magazine, a good prefs, and every thing complete, 
for 60,000 liv. The vines a little, but not much negleéted. For 
this fum, I could buy a noble farm in the Bourbonnois, and make 
more in feven years, than by vines in twenty. ‘Thofe who have not 
a prefs of their own, are fubject to hazards, which muft neceflarily 
turn the feale very contrary to the intereits of the fmall proprietor. 
They pay 3 liv. for the two firit pieces, and z5/. for ali the reft: but 
as they muft wak the owner’s convenience, their wine fometimes is 
fo damaged, that what wovld have been white,. becomes red. 
Sceeping before prefiing makes red wine, As to prefling, to do it 
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very quickly and powerfully, is much the better way ; and they pre- 
fer turning the wheel of the prefs, by fix, feven, or eight men, 
rather than by a horfe.’ 

Inclofures. ‘This chapter is, in point of execution, above par. 
France is much more cpen than England, and inclofing is, of 
courfe, a grand object of improvement. 

Tenantry and fize of farms. This is by much the beft exe- 
cuted divifion of the work, Here Mr. Young has given himfelf 
time to dige(t his materials, fo as to render them comprehentible 


and ufeful. 
He enumerates five {pecies of tenantry: 
¢ 3. The fmall properties of the peafants. 
2. Hiring at a money-rent as in England, 
3- Feudal tenures. 
4. Monopolizing lands hired at money-rent, and re- 


let to peafants. 

Metayers ; by which is to be underftood, hiring 
at half or third produce.’ 

The little owners or inferior yeomanry (here termed, we 
think, improperly, pea/ants,) of I'rance, appear to be remarkably. 
abundant ; and, asin England, are found among the lowett de- 

ree of hufbandmen :—but far the greateft part of the lands of 
France, (Mr. Young tells us,) are occupied by a fpecies of te- 
nants of which we have no knowledge in England, namely, 


Metayers.—This is the tenure under which, perhaps, feven- 
eighths of the lands of France are held; it pervades almof every 
part of Sologne, Berry, La Marche, Limofin, Anjou, Bourgogne, 
Bourbonnois, Nivernois, Auvergne, &*. and is found in Bretagne, 
Maine, Provence, and al! the foutheie counties, &c. In Cham- 
pagne there are many at tier franc, which is.the third of the pro- 
duce, but in general it is half. ‘he landiord commonly finds half 
the cattle and half the feed ; and the metayer, labour, implements, 
and taxes; but in fome diftridis the landlord bears a fhare of thefe. 
In Berry fome are at half, fome one third, fome one-fourth produce. 
In Roufillon the landlord pays half the caxes; and in Guienane, 
from Auch to Fleuran, many landlords pay ail. Near Aguillon, 
on the Garonne, the metayers furnifh helf the cattle. Near Falaife, 
in Normandy, | found metayers, where they fhould leaft of ell be 
looked for, on the farms which geatlemen keep in their own hands; 
the confequence there is, that every gentleman’s farm mutt be pre- 
cifely the worft cultivated of all the neighbourhood :—this difgrace- 
ful circumftance needs no comment. At Nangis, in the ifle of 
France, [ met with an agreement for the landlord to furnifh live 
flock, implements, harneis, and taxes ; the metayer fouad labour 
and his own capitation tax :—the landlord repaired the houfe and 
gates; the metayer the windows:—the landlord provided feed the 
firft year; the metayer the Jali ; in the intervening years they fupply 
half and half. Produce fuld for money divided. Butter and: 
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cheefe ufed in the metayer’s family, to any amount, compounded 
for at 5s. acow. In the Bourbonnois the landlord finds all forts 
of live flock, yet the metayer fells, changes, and buys at his will; 
the fteward keeping an account of thefe mutations, for the landlord 
has half the product of fales, and pays half the purchafes. The 
tenant carts the landlord’s half of the corn to the barn of the 
chateau, and comes again to take the ftraw ; the confequences of 
this abfurd fyftem are ftriking ; land which in England would let at 
3os. pays about 2s. 6d. for both land and live ftock.’ 

Size of farms. Mr. Y. is a warm advocate for large 
farms ; or rather perhaps, an.inveterate enemy to thofe which 
are fmall. In this, as in other things, a medium, we believe, 
is beft. We will copy his concluding paragraph of this well 
executed chapter : 

* Upon the whole, one muft be inclined to think, that {mall pro- 
perties are carried much too far in France; that a moft miferable 
population has been created by them, which ought to have had no 
exiftence ; that their divifion fhould be reftrained by exprefs laws, 
at leaft till the demand for hands is equal to the production ; that 
the fyftem of great farms regularly employing, and well paying a 
numerous peataniry by day !abour, is infinitely more advantageous 
to the nation, and to the poor the:nfelves, than the multiplication 
of fmall properties ; in fine, it is obvious, that all meafures which 
prevent the eftablifhment of large farms, and wealthy farmers, fuch 
as reftritions or bars to inclofures, the exilience of rights of com- 
monage, and the leaft faveur to little proprietors in levying of the 
and taxes, are ruinous to agriculture, and ovght to be deprecated, 
as‘a fyftem deftrudtive of the public welfare.’ 

We with, however, to have it underftood, that we copy this 
paflage, as containing, merely, Mr, Young’s fentiments on a 
fubject of great national importanee. 

beep. ‘hefe {feem to have formed a leading fubjed&t in the 
Author’s inquiries ; as being clofely conneéted with manufac- 
tures, commerce, and political economy. _ 

This chapter is compofed chiefly of loofe minutes, taken in 
different ftages of Mr. Y.’s routes: noting little more than 
the weight of fleeces, wafhed and unwafhed ; it being the pre- 
vailing practice in France to fhear off the wool without previ- 
oufly wafhing it; and, indeed, (according to our author,) to 
make it as dirty as poffible at the time of fhearing ! 

Mr. Y. has frequently put down ‘the price of a fheep!’ 
as for inftance, 

‘Pays pg BeauceFEflampes—F leece 31 lb. at20/f. Price 
of a fheep 15 liv. :’—this is the whole minute. 

How could Mr. Young fuffer fuch an inftance (and there are 
feveral others of the fame fort,) of his want of profeffional 


knowlege, or want of attention, to pafs before the public eye? 
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It may be right to teil our town readers that a fat wether is 
worth two lean ewes of the fame breed ; and, of courfe, that, 
unlefs Mr. Young had defcribed his fheep, his notes are null 
and void. 

The flocks of France are kept chiefly in houfes in the night, 
to preferve them from wolves and bears; giving them ftraw, 
as in the Herefordfhire praGtice. Mr. Young complains, ve- 
hemently, (with how much reafon, we cannot fay,) againit 
their being kept too hot, in thefe * fables.’ 

By the following remark, as well as by fome others in this 
volume, our traveller proves himfelf a /ffranger at home: 

‘ Here, (Arrors,) asin moft other partsot France, when you would 
have a fheep caught that it may be examined, the fhepherd orders his 
dog to drive his fock around his matter, which he does by going round 
them in a circle gradually decreating, till the thepherd takes any 
one he wants. How infinitely foperior to our barbarous methods ?’ 

Yet fuch precifely is the practice of Cornwall and Devon- 
fhire. 

The following intelligence is curious : 

‘Francuk Compre .— Befangon.—Clip their theep always twice 
a year, in May and in autumn; and to the fecond they give the 
fame name, as tothe fecond hay crop, regain; the firft yields 15 1b. 
the fecond 3 1b.; fome affert the firft to be the finelt wool, others the 
fecond, but they go together in price, this year and laft 36 to qo/. 
wathed, fome years paft zo to 24/. only. Near Lyons the fheep go 
cloathed into the vineyards during winter, to preferve their woo! ; 
lenter this where | have the intelligepce, but | know not how to 
credit it. What cloathing would noc be corn to tatters among the 
vines ?’ 

The Scotch fociety for the improvement of Britifh wools 
have fallen, or are falling, we underftand, on thefe practices, 
as mew: but we fee that under the Sun there is nothing new. 

Another peculiarity of the French management of ftheep is 
that of feeding them, in winter, with faggots! which are 
made up in fummer, with the leaves on the branches. © Elm 
beft,—then poplar,—oak good.’ 

Another practice, varying from the Englifh, is obfervable: 
namely, that of giving falt to fheep: a practice not peculiar to 
Spain: but, according to Mr. Young, is common to all Lu- 
rope, except the Britith ifles. 

The following fketch of the management, in general, of 
French fheep, was drawn, we hope, haftily, or in a moody 
moment : 

‘ The management of fheep, throughout the kingdom, is the 
moft abominable that can be conceived. It appears, by the notes, 
that in winter they are, according to our ideas, univerfally ftarved ; 
that is, fed upon ftraw; for as to a provifion of green winter food, 
cultivated purpofely for them, of which no good farmer in Engiaad 
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is ever defitute, there is not fuch a practice in France, from oné 
end of the kingdom to the other. The confequences of this, are 
thefe poor fleeces, a bad quality of wool, and one fheep kept where 
thete might be an hundred. Hence alfo the neceffity of an immenfe 
import of every kind of wool; and, what is ftill much worfe, fuch 
a deficiency of fheep in eighteen-twentieths of the kingdom, that 
every article of bufbandry fuffers; and meat is fo much dearer than 
bread, thatit cannot be purchafed by the poor.’ 


Capital employed in Hlufbandry. ‘This forms an important 
fubject in political economy ; and Mr. Young treats it in a 
maflerly way: fuppoting that his data are found. 

It is certainly a matter of moment to a nation, how its 
capital is employed, whether in agriculture or in trade; and 
we hope that the prefent National Convention of France have 
wifdom enough to profit by Mr, Young’s hints, in this and the 
fucceeding chapters; which, being chiefly of a political nature, 
and peculiarly relating to 'rance, we forbear to trace farther : 
clofing our Review of thefe travels with the folowing fhort 
remarks, 

Viewing the work, then, «as it is, we fhall not hefitate to 
pronounce it an extraordinary one. ‘The fcene of inquiry is 
the firft in Europe ; and the time is one of the moft interefting 
that the world ever knew. ‘The author’s opportunities, too, 
were extraordinary ; his communication being with perfons of 
the firft intelligence ; one day aflociating with men of fortune and 
of fcience: the next, perhaps, mixing with men in middle life; 
and his ftyle of travelling, though fometimes unpleafant, being 
well calculated to enlarge his field of information. Under re- 
commendatory circumftances like thefe, fcarcely any one could 
return lightly laden; and to thefe we may certainly add, as an 
excellence, the franks open, undrefled, (or, fhall we fay ? the 


ftarknaked) manner in ‘which the author’s remarks and reflections 


are introduced to public view. 

We cannct refrain from faying farther, that, if the ‘fournals 
were revifed and comprefled, ‘* purifying them from all uncleanli- 
nefs,”’ correCling the language, and brufhing away a few of the 
Hudibrafticities which now throw the whole into a degree of bur- 
lefque, and were publifhed as a feparate work, we think they 
would be perufed with avidity, by all ranks of readers; as con- 
taining perhaps more entertainment and information than any 
thing heretofore publifhed of the kind. The fecond part we 
will not hefitate to recommend, ftrongly and fincerely, to the 
moft ferious attention of the rifing Republic ; to whom alfo, we 
(as citizens of the world,) think, in the fame fincerity, its au- 
thor might be of effential fervice, in affifting to eftablifh a 
fuitable fyftem of Political Economy ; and, fhall we add? in. 
giving them, at leaft, a Re/id for Agriculture. 
by: i ay....l. ART. 
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Art. IX. A Letter to the Right Rev. Richard Hurd, D.D. Lord 

- Bifhop of Worcefter; wherein the Importance of the Prophecies 
of the New Teitament, and the Nature of the Grand Apottacy 
predicted in them, are particularly and impartially confidered. 
By Edward Evaofon, A.M. The Second Edition, 8vo. pp.135. 
2s. Law. 1792- 


WW: announce this fecond edition of a work publifhed fifteen 
years fince, and then noticed in our Review*, chiefly 
to mark its connection with the fubfequent article. Mr. E. 
aflerts, in this letter, that the accomplifhment of predicted 
events is the only permanent, and the only fatisfactory, evidence 
of the divine origin of Chriftianity, Concerning St. Matthew’s 
gofpel, he declares it to be his opinion, not only that the pre 
fent Greek gofpel, which bears his name, was not a tranflation 
from a Hebrew gofpel, but that it could not be publifhed by 
any one till after the publication of that of St. Luke, nor earlier 
than the reign of Trajan, if fo early; and confequently, that 
we have no proof that St. Matthew wrote a gofpel at all, or 
that the fcripture which goes under his name is genuine. 
Thefe opinions Mr. EF, flill retains and purfues in the work of 
which we are next to give an account. E. 
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Art. X. The Diffonance of the Four generally received Evangelifts, 
and the Evidence cf their refpective Authenticity examined. By 
Edward Evanfon, A.M. 8vo. pp.289. 5s. Boards. John- 
fon. 1792. 


HE author of thefe free ftriftures on the gofpels declares 
himfelf to be firmly convinced of the truth and divine 
zuthority of the revelation by Jefus Chrift. At the fame time, 
he retains his former cpinions ; that prophecy is by far the moft 
fatisfa€tory, and the only lafting, fupernatural evidence of the 
truth of any revelation; and that the writings of the Evange- 
lifts have by no means that perfect and univerfal claim to authen- 
ticity, which is commonly allowed them. In this work, Mr. 
E. examines the internal marks by which it may be known 
whether thefe writers are authentic ; and he profefles that 
‘ He has no object in view befides the inveftigation of truth, 
and the promotion of moral virtue and human happinefs, by endea- 
vouring to demonftrate the fure and certain grounds on which the 
genuine religion of Chrift is founded; which, he is perfuaded, can 
only be effected by clearing the pure and fimple feed of the divine 
word from the grofs, fictitious varnifh and filthy rubbifh, with 
which idolatrous fuperitition hath fo long clogged and overwhelmed 
it.—For this purpofe, after the mature deliberation of a greater 





* See Review, vol. lix. p. 170. 
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number of years than the Roman poet thought fit to prefcribe for 
publi€ations of a lefs important kind, he prefumes to trace the 
abufes atid corruptions of Chriftianity to their fource; and to dif- 
tinguith the trath of revealed religion from the fables of credulous 
fuperftition, in thofe very fcriptures which have hitherto been re- 
garded as beiog all of equal authority and credibility, and as con. 
taining, in common, the fundamental truths and effemial doctrines 
of the gofpel of Jefus Chrift.’ 

After fome general remarks on the external evidence of the 


authenticity of the four gofpels—much too general, in our 
opinion, for the importance of the fubject—Mr. E. begins his 
inquiry into their internal evidence, with the gofpel of Luke; 
which he deems, in order of time, and in all other refpeéts, 
preferable to the reft; and which he makes the ftandard of 
comparifon between the feveral evangelical hiftories. Various 
parts, even of St. Luke’s gofpel, he judges to be fpurious: but, 
excepting thefe, he admits that the internal evidence of this 
hiftory, as well as of the Acts of the Apoftles, agrees with the 
external teftimony of all the earlieft writers, to prove that they 
were written by Luke, who was not himfelf indeed an apoftle, 
but one of the firft converts among the Jews, and a difciple and 
perfonal attendant of the apoftles. His view of the combined 
weight of evidence in favour of the genuine authenticity [can 
there, by the way, be any authenticity which is not genuine? } 


of thefe books is as follows : 

‘ All the hiftorical and other writings of profefled Chriftians, 
which are extant, agree, as is before obferved, in attributing this 
gofpel and the Acts of the Apofties to a very early difciple, though 
not an apofille, named Luke. The writer himfelf informs ws, that 
his name was Silas; that he was one of thofle chief men among 
the brethren, whom the apoftles and elders with the whole chorch at 

erufalem fent to acquaint the converted Gentiles in Antioch, 
Syria and Cilicia, with their decifion refpecting the only obfervances 
of the Jewith law that were judged neceffary for them; that he 
himfelf was a prophet, a duly qualified teacher of the gofpel, and 
preached much to the people at Antioch to exhort them to con- 
tinue in the faith they had adopted; that when his codelegate 
Judas returned to Jerufalem to the apoftles there, he chofe to re- 
main in Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; that upon the feparation 
which took place in confequence of a diffenfion between thofe two, 
he was chofen by Paul to fupply the place of Barnabas; and that 
from that time to his being fent prifoner to Rome, and during his 
refidence in that imperial city, he continued Paul’s conftant ad- 
herent, friend and fellow-traveller. 

¢ That it was Silas, who wrote thefe two hiftories, appears thas. 
From the conclufion of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
teenth chapter of the Aéts, we find that when Paul left Antioch no 
one but Silas accompanied him as far as Derbe and Lyftra; and 


that there they were joined by Timotheus whom Paul chofe alfo < 
trave 
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travel with him; that they three went through Phrygia and Galatia 
and came to Troas, where Paul, in a vifion, was directed to go 
over into Macedonia; ‘‘ and after he had feen the vifion,”’ fays the 
author, ‘* immediately qwe endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
afluredly gathering, that the Lord had called ws to preach the gofpel 
unto them.” This is the firk paffage in which the writer {peaks in 
his own perfon, and in the fame perfon he frequently exprefles 
himfelf afterwards to the end of his hiflory. Now, as it is evident 
from this part of the Aéts compared with 2 Cor. ¢.i. v.19. and 
with the addrefs of both the epifties to the Theffalonians, that St, 
Paul had no attendants, when he firft preached the gofpel in Mace- 
donia and Greece, befides Silas or Silvanus, of which lat name 
Silas is merely an abbreviation, and Timotheus, one of thofe two 
moft be profefledly the writer of thefe hiftories. That it was not 
Timotheus appears from Ads, c. xx. v. 4 and 5, where the’ aathor 
enumerates Timotheus amongft thofe difciples who accompanied 
Paul on his return into Afia, and adds, ** thefe going before, 
tarried for us at Troas.” It is Silas or Silvanus alone therefore, 
who profeffes himfelf to have been the author of both thefe import- 
ant hiftories. And though this circumftance, at firft, has the ap- 
pearance of contradiction to the univerfal hifloric teftimony, which 
attributes them to Luke, they really only confirm the veracity of 
each other; for Lucas, that is Luke, is exatly the fame abbrevia- 
tion of Lucanus, a name derived from lucus, a grove or wood, 
that Silas is of Silvanus from Sylva a word of the fame fignification. 
Since, therefore, we find that amongft thofe Jewith Chriftians par- 
ticularly who were moft converfant amongft the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, it was cuftomary to change their original Hebrew names, 
without doubt, the more to familiarize themfelves to thofe people, 
as Tabitha was exchanged for the Greek word Dorcas, and Saal 
for the Roman name Paulus, it feems clear that the name of the 
author of thefe hiftories, which in the Hebrew moft probably was 
fome word of fimilar import, viz. belonging to a grove or wood, 
was tranflated indifferently by the Roman names Lucanus or Sil- 
vanus *, and he was called by fome Silas, and by others Lucas, as 
having both the fame meaning; for many circumftances concur to 
render it highly probable, that the Lucas whom St. Paul mentions 
to Timothy in his fecond epiftie, as the only perfon who remained 
with him, is the very fame as Silas, both which names, if re-tranflated 
—— original Hebrew name, mutt be exprefled by the fame 
word, 

‘ It appears, then, upon the united teltimony of the early 
Chriftian writers and of the author himfelf, that thefe two books 
were really written by Silas or Luke, who was fo well qualified a 
witnefs of what he relates, that he was the approved friend and 





‘ * In the fame manner the Hebrew name Aaron might have 
been familiarized to the Romans by being rendered Collinas or 
Montanus; and an Englifhman of the name of Wood might domef- 
ticate his very name in France, by ealling himfelf either Du Bois, 
or La Foré:.’ 
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affiftant of all the apoitles, from whom he could not fail to recéive 
perfect information of every fact and doctrine he has recorded pre- 
vious to his own converfion ; aod was fo confiderable a perfonage 
in the tranfa&tions he has related <f.erwards, that, in the words of 
the Roman Poet, he might juftly have called himfelf a relater of 
events, quaque ipfe. vidi, et quorum pars magna fal; events 
whereof he had not only been an eye-witnefs, but in which he him- 
felf had been, for the moft part, actively concerned. 

‘ On reviewing and comparing theie two hiltories of St. Luke, 
we find the dates of all the important facts clearly and accurately af- 
certained’; there appeats in them a perfect harmony and confiltency, 
not only with each other and with the epittles of St. Paul, but with 
all other hiftorians who have written of the fame times. The 
miracles recorded in them breathe all the fame compatlionate, be. 
nevolent fpirit, which is fo peculiarly charaéteriftic of the religion 
of Jefus Chrift; and they contain the requifite evidence of fundry 
prophecies, fome, for the conviction of the firft difciples, fulfilled 
within a few days or weeks after their prediion, others, at the in- 
terval of forty years, when the writer himfelf in all probability was 
not alive,: and others extending to all ages from the firft promulga- 
tion of the Chriftian Covenant to the prefent time, and to a period 
yettocome. We have here, then, every kind of evidence, whereof 
the nature of the cafe admits, to convince us of the genuine authen- 
ticity and veracity of both thefe hiftories; and with thefe, for my 
own part, I am abundantly fatisfied. Others, perhaps, fabmitting 
their judgments to early prepoffeffions, or to the decifions of the 
orthodox church, may perfuade themfelves, with that father of the 
church Theophylact, that God has given the world jult four go- 
{pels, neither more nor lefs, becaufe there are juft four cardinal vire 
tues, four feafons of the year, four quarters of the world, north, 
eaft, fouth, and weft; and becaufe, as thefe gofpels are intended to 
be pillars to fupport the whole world, itis neceffary there fhould be 
one for each of thofe four principal points of the compafs: but 
thefe and all fuch ingenious, rhetorical arguments have fo little 
weight with me, that I profefs mylfelf better pleafed with one 
evangelical hiftory fatisfactorily authenticated, than with four thou- 
fand that fhould be found {purious, or even of doubtful and rea- 
fonably fufpicious authority. From what St. Luke and other writers 
inform us, there is no doubt but the orthodox church, if fhe had 
chofen to preferve them, might, at this hour, have had forty in- 
ftead of four different gofpels; and many of them much more des 
ferving her regard than three of thofe fhe hath thought fit to felea& 
and fave from the general wreck, in which the writings of the pri- 
mitive Chriftians have been involved: but, as far as the providence 
of Almighty God is concerned in preferving fufficient notice of the 
Evangelical covenant, which he hath promifed to all mankind, I can 
fee no more reafon why there fhould be four diftinct authentic hiftories 
of the very fhort period from the Baptifm of John to the refurrec- 
tion of Jefus, than that there fhould be four hiitories of the much 
longer and equally important period comprifed in the Aéts of the 
Apoftles; or than the Jews fhould have had four different a” 
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of the creation and their patriarchs, and of the deliverance of their 
forefathers from the Egyptian bondage.’ 

Having found, in St. Luke’s two hiftories, a firm and folid 
bafis for genuine religion, Mr. E., in the remainder of this 
work, compares many paflages in the gofpels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John, with others in the gofpel of Luke, and dif- 
covers, or apprehends that he difcovers, a diflonance or dif- 
agreement between them. A fingle {pecimen may be fufficient 
to fhew in what manner Mr. E. executes the tafk which he has 
undertaken. We fhall feleét his criticifm on St. Matthew’s 
ufe of the name Decapolis, chap. iv. ult. 

‘ In the laft verfe of this chapter, the author informs us that 
great multitudes of people followed Jefus, amongft other places, 
from Decapolis; and fpeaks of this Deczpolis, not only as a parti- 
cular country or province, but as a country which did not lye eait- 
ward of the Jordan, becaufe heexprefsly diltinguithes it from ** the 
country beyond Fordan;”? and the writer called St. Mark, fpeaking 
of the fame Decapolis, c. vii. v.31., more than iafinuates that it 
was a country lying north-weft of the fea of Galilee; for he tells 
us that Jefus ** came from the coafts of Tyre and Sidon, to the fea 
of Galilee, through the midft of the coafts of Decapolis.”” Thefe are 
circumftances which merit the critical attention of every candid 
reader who withes to fatisfy himfelf refpecting the true time when 
thefe two gofpels were reatly written: for no fach country as De- 
capolis is once mentioned by any other writer of either teftament; 
and from the geographical defcription of Paleftine given us by St. 
Luke, confirmed both by Jofephus and Tacitus, it appears that in 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius and during his whole reign the Jewith 
territory was divided by the Romans into four tetrarchies, Judea in 
the fouth, which was governed by a Roman prefeét; the north- 
eaftern tetrarchy, which contained Trachonitis, Iturea and Batanea 
with Gaulonitis or Galilee eaft of the Jordan, under the govern- 
ment of Philip a fon of Herod; the weftern, comprehending Gali- 
Jee proper and all the country weft of the Jordan and north of the 
prefecture of Judea, governed by Herod, another fon of Herod the 
great; and Aoilene, 1o called from its metropolis Abila, including 
Perea and a!l Paleftine eaft of the Jordan and fouth of Gaulonitis, 
fubject to the dominion of Lyfanias. Under this divifion by the Ro- 
mans, its conquerors, Paleftine feems to have remained until the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, who, Tacitus informs us, erected 
feveral fmaller principalities or prefeétures in that country to gra- 
tify his freedmen and favourite Roman knights, alluding moft pro- 
bably to the Toparchies that Judea was, at length, divided into, 
which are enumerated, though with fome little difference, by Jo- 
fephus and the elder Pliny, and to fome others which are occafional- 
ly mentioned by Jofephus. In the twelfth year of his reign, 
Claudius gave the country which had formed the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lyfanias, as akingdom, to Agrippa: but though Jofephus par- 
ticularly defcribes the kingdom allotted by the Emperor to that 
Jewith prince, and the feveral additional grants of territory which 
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were made to him afterwards; though feveral of the ten cities 
which, Pliny tells us, were generally reckoned to compofe the De- 
capolis, were fituated in the country exprefsly faid to be affigned to 
Agrippa; and though, in the preceding parts of his hiftocies, he 
has repeatedly given us accurate geographical definitions of the 
feveral provinces of Paleftine and the adjacent countries, no fuch 
province or ethnarchy as Decapolis is taken notice of by Jofephus, 
nor does he once mention the name before Vefpafian was governor 
of Syria and general againft the rebellious Jews in the latter end of 
Nero’s reign, and then oniy fays of it, that ‘* Scythopolis was the 
largeft city of the Decapolis;’? and though he afterwards (in his 
life) feveral times mentions the cities intended by the name Deca. 
polis, he never again ufes that aggregate term, of the fingular 
number; bur calls them the ten cities of Syria: and fince he 
{peaks of the infurretion of the Jewifh againit the Syrian inhabit. 
ants of fome of thofe cities, it is natural to conclude that from fome 
articular motives the Romans had been induced to annex ten 
Vewith Cities to the government of Syria, and to place in them co- 
lonies of Syrians to whom the Hebrew inhabitants could not be re- 
conciled; and as the firft difiurbances among the Jews began in that 
part of Paleitine which formed the kingdom of Agrippa, it is moft 
robable, that thofe rebellious infurrections gave rife to the efta- 
lithment of fuch a line of military ftations pecultarly fubje& to the 
authority of the Proconful of Syria, and that before that period of 
Nero’s reign the very name Decapolis did not esift. At leaft, fince 
Pliny tells us, that the territory which intervened between thofe ten 
cities, and which furrounded each of them, was not fabject to the fame 
government as the cities themfelves, but to the adjoining tetrarchies, 
and Jofephus informs us, that all thofe ten cities appertained to the 
government of Syria, it is evident that the Decapolis was not any 
citing country or continued diftri& as the pretended Matthew and 
Mark reprefent it, but merely the general appellation of ten de- 
tached, infulated cities, lying all, except Scythopolis, deyond, or 
eaft of, the river Jordan, which in later times, for fome military 
convenience.to the Romans, were taken from the jurifdition of the 
original tetrarchies, (moft probably long after the time allotted for 
the writing thefe goipels) and fubjeét to Syria. So that to talk of 
any perfon’s going to or coming from the Decapolis, without fpe- 
¢ifying which of the ten cities is meant, is to ufe a language de- 
void of meaning and perfe&ly unintelligible: and to fpeak of it as 
a province, like Galilee or Tiachonitis, and as being fituated 
north-weft of the fea of Galilee, is to betray an ignorance of the 
geography of Paleftine too grofs to be attributed to any native of 
that country; and fhews that the authors were not primitive dif- 
ciples of Jefus Chritt, but writers of a much later date, who, being 
erfonally unacquainted with the country, adopted a term they had 
eard applied to it, whefe fignification they did not underftand.’ 


Whether there be any thing fufficiently new or important in 
this work to demand the attention of the learned, after all that 


has been done by Lardner, Jones, and others, to eftablifh the 
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authenticity of the canonical books of fcripture, we fhall not 

ref(ume todetermine. We mutt, however, remark, that if the 
tract be, bond fide, intended as a defence of Chriftianity, it is 
certainly the moft fingular defence that was ever written: but, 
if it be a covert attack on it, (which, after the author’s decla- 
rations, we have no right to fuppofe,) though it may place in- 
fuperable difficulties in the way of thofe who are determined 
at all events to maintain the plenary infpiration of the facred 
writers, it affords no ground of alarm to thofe, who only with 
to fupport Chriflianity on rational principles, and by a faire 
appeal to hiftorical evidence. E. 
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Art. XI. Man as be is. A Novel. 12mo. 4 Vols. 12s, 
fewed. Lane. 1792. 


WH we confider the influence that novels have over the 
manners, fentiments, and paffions, of the rifing genera- 
tion,—inftead of holding them in the contempt which, as re- 
viewers, we are without exception faid to do,—we may eftecm 
them, on the contrary, as forming a very eflential branch of 
literature. That the majority of novels merit our contempt, 
is but too true; and, for the 1eafon above given, it is a truth of 
a ferious and painful nature. The very end of a novel is to 
produce intereft in the reader, for the characters of whom he 
reads :—but, in order to produce this intereft, itis neceflary that 
the novel writer fhould be well acquainted with the human 
heart, fhould minutely underftand its motives, and fhould pof- 
fefs the art, without being either tedious or trifling, of minutely 
bringing them to view. ‘This art is fo little underftood by the 
young ladies who at prefent write novels, which none but 
young ladies and we, lucklefs reviewers, read, that it is not 
wonderful that they fhould have incurred a confiderable fhare 
of neglect from vs : —but when a novel has the power of playing 
on the fancy, interefting the affeClions, and teaching moral and 
political truth, we imagine that we are capable of feeling thefe 
beauties, and that we have liberality enough to announce them 
to the world. 

Of this fuperior kind, is the novel now before us; which, 
though far from being without faults, gave us great pleafure, 
and is fuch as we can warmly recommend to readers of tafte, 
fcience, and fentiment. In narrating his fabulous adventures, 
the author frequently leads us through the regions of metaphy- 
fics, politics, and even theology; in which, however, he fel- 
dom remains long enough to fatigue the attention, or to pall 
the appetite, of his reader. hele flights have, in gentral, the 


additional merit of being adapted to character; they are ma- 
naged 
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maged with that happy art which raifes affociations; 
and which, by giving a fketch, incites and animates the 
mind to complete the picture. : 

Amid this well-deferved praife, however, there is one grand 
defect, which could fearcely have been expeéted from an author of 
fo much tafte, acutenefs, and knowlege: —we allude to the want 
of unity. His hero, and heroine, are frequently negleéted, and 
almoft loft, in his dicreffive excurfions, and delineations of 
character, that have little connexion with the furtherance of the 
plot. His power of making thefe eccentricities pleafing, fome- 
times, indeed, captivating, only adds to the injury. In fplen- 
dor of ornament, unity of defign is loft ; and while we gaze at 
the beautiful columns, we almott forget the building. We are 
not, as in Tom Jones, continually interefted by each new in- 
cident, becaufe the ftute and well-being of the perfons concern. 
ed are changed. Nor are we impatient, as in Clariffa Hare 
Jowe, to know what mutt be the refulr of paffions, which be- 
come more and more complicated, active, and violent :—nor 
that this novel is without intereft :—-but our complaint is, that 
this part, which ought to-conftitute the ligaments and finews 
of the whole, is comparatively languid and inadequate. The 
expedient of making Sir George Paradyne, the hero, fall fick 
at laft, (without which, it is apparent, he knew not hew to 
overcome the well-founded fcruples af Mifs Coleraine, the 
heroine,) is one which unfits Sir George for his poft, and de- 
grades Mifs Coleraine. 

The author, however, has written a novel which, we have 
no doubt, the world will read ; and when he writes again, it 
will be worthy of his talents to exert them with their full force, 
and to emulate writers whofe equal, we are perfuaded, it only 
depends on himfelf to become. As a fpecimen of his difcuffive 
powers, we fhall cite the following dialogue ; only premifing, 
that Mifs Haubert, who begins it with Sir George Paradyne, 
is a rich, arrogant, old maid; Mr. Holford is a clergyman; 
and Mifs Carlill is a quaker. 

‘You have probably been at Oxford, Sir George, or Cam- 
bridge ? 

‘¢ At Oxford, madam. 

‘I prefume the fciences there are in a very flourifhing 
ftate? 

¢ I hope they are always fo there, madam. 

‘ Has any able metaphyfician arifcn, or is likely to arife, capable 
of confuting Mr. Hume’s fyftem of univerfal non-exiltence? 

‘ Dr. Reid, madam. 

‘Oh, no—l have read him; he does not go to the bottom. 

‘ I have often admired, madam, fays Mr. Holford, that a lady of 


your profound fcience, fheuld think any thing worth notice which 
comes 
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comes from the pen of fuch a man, fo great an enemy to religion 
and piety. 

‘ 4 man may be wrong in one thing and right in another, Mr. 
Holford, anfwered the lady. Every man who wants religion, may 
net want knowledge. 

‘Ieis pity but he did, replied Mr. Holford. 

« You are certainly right, madam, fays Mrs. Holford. Many of 
our moft celebrated novels have characters tainted with infidelity, in 
other refpe¢ts very learned and amiable. As Mr. Wolmarin Rouf- 
feau’s Eloifa, the elegant Sir Charles Seymaur in Cornelia Sedley, 
and many orhers. 

‘Very true, Mrs. Holford’; [ don’c read many novels except 
yours; but I believe it is allowable co draw all forts of charaéers 
as they are, and fince it does happen that there are ingenious peo- 

le infidels, to be fure they may be drawn. | 

‘I with, fays Mr. Holford, they were all drawn upon hurdles to 
the ftake. 

‘Mifs Coleraine abfolutely gave a little ftart, and was upon the 
point of an exclamation, but corrected herfelf, and only faid, with 
a {mile—no, Mr. Holford, | muft beg leave to refufe you credit on 
this head ; your theory is cruel, your practice would be merciful. 

‘1 have no mercy for the enemies of God, anfwered Mr. Hol- 
ford. The lady, fays Mifs Haubert, with ‘a fcornful tofs of her 
head, choofes to fhew her fenfibility. 

‘IT hope, fays Mafs Carlill, if the occafion was real, thou would’ft 
fhew thine. Milfs Haubert replied with another tofs. Then you 
don’t approve of zeal in the caufe of God, Mifs Carlill? afked Mr. 
Holford. 

‘ Yea—anfwered fhe—if it is of the fpirit. 

‘Oh, ma’m, replies Mr. Holford, we cannot boaft of fo plentifal 
a communication with the fpirit, as your people. | 

‘ Thy fpirit feems not to be of our fort; we perfecute no one. 

‘Nor woald Mr. Holford, I am well convinced, fays Milfs 
Coleraine. 

‘Why not? fays Mifs Haubert; very great and good men have 
thought it right to perfecute herefy. 

‘ They would have been better employed, perhaps, in praying 
fer it, fays Mifs Coleraine. 

* You may think fo, madam, anfwered Mifs Haubert, but with- 
out zeal what is religion? 

‘ We alo approve zeal, Mifs Haubert, when it tends to improve 
Our own faith; not when it condemns others, fays Mifs Carlill. 

‘ Ay, fays Mr. Holford, this is the modern doétrine of toleration, 
by which all unity of chriftianity is cut off from the face of the 
earth; and men are led aftray by pretended fpiritual guides, or 
permitted to wander without any. 

‘ Thou knoweft that in heaven there are many manfions. Why 
fhould there not be many roads? fays Mifs Carlill. 

‘There can be but one road, madam, anfwered Mr. Holford; 
the road of truth. 


* And few there be that find it, replied Mifs Carlill. ; 
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*It is becaufe they fhut their eyes, fays Mr. Holford, and harden 
their hearts, and God gives them up to their own perverfenefs, and 
to all unquietnefs of mind. Here are the prefbyterians again, I am 
told, up in arms, about the repeal of the teft act, that bu!wark of the 
church and conftitution. Had there been any underftanding among 
them, they muft have acknowledged the fuperior force of our ar. 

uments. 

‘ If the arguments of thy people, replied Mifs Carlill, had been 
as ftrong as their motives, the diffenters muft have found them ir. 
refiftible Jong ago. 

‘ Blindnefs, wilful blindnefs, fays Mr. Holford. 

* Nay, now friend Holford, replied Mifs Carlill, thou muft ex. 
cufe me; it is fo important to fee the truth, if they could, that I 
fhould rather impute it to their not being able to find good 
oculifts. 

‘ They envy us, fays Mr. Holford, the very bread we eat, and 
would {natch it out of our mouths. 

‘I fancy, replies Mifs Carlill, it will take them a great many 
pulls. Thy church is indeed built upon a rock, if it hold its faith 
with as firm a hand as its emoluments. 

‘ Have we not a right to them? afked Mr. Holford. 

* Yea, two rights, replied Mifs Carlil!l ; power and poffeffion: 


neither of thefe, have the Diffenters. 


‘I fay, fays the parfon, the Diffenters have no rights what- 
ever. 

‘ They were born, anfwers Mifs Carlill, with as many as other 
people. What is become of them? 

‘ They incapacitate themfelves, by maintaining religious tenets 
which government choofes fhould not be maintained. 

* So, fays Mifs Carlill, it was in the time of Dioclefian. Ye 
know the law, faid the emperor; all Chriftians are to be hanged. 
But ye need not incur the penalty ; ye have nothing to do in order 
to avoid it, but return to Jupiter, the god of your fathers. Did 
Diocletian reafon well, thinkeft thou ? 

. ‘How can you afk fuch a queftion, madam? fays Mr. Hol- 
ord. 

* Nay—anfwered Mifs Carlill—I know not ; if it were not that I 
— the reafoning of Dioclefian and thy people fomething 

milar. 

‘I affure you, madam, fays Mr. Holford, you never were more 
miftaken ; and you impute motives to us which never entered our 

ure hearts. All we want is to bring the community into one 
faith, and thereby avoid the confufion of {céts, and the nonfenfe of 
feétaries. 

‘ Thou need’ft not tell me this. Jr is, they fay, the diftinguifhing 
garb of the priefthood. If a man, in matters of faith, incline to 
tolerate any nonfenfe but his own, he hath not on a wedding gal- 
ment; he is not a true brother. : 

‘You are fmart, Mifs Carlill, fays Mr. Holford, but fmartnefs is 
not argument. Let uscometothe point. ‘Ihere muft be a national 
religion, Grant that. 

‘ | pray 
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‘J pray thee, Mifs Carlill afked, which is the national religion of 

merica ? 

. ‘Ptha! fays the parfon, rather angrily; they'll come to nothing 
for the want of it. 

« When they do, the argument will be in thy favour, anfwered Mifs 
Carlill. 

‘ But if they flourith, fays Mr. Holford, they muft have one; they 
muft have a chief magiftrate; one or many. This chief muft have a 
religion; he muft prefer his own, and the very preference will foon 
give a decided majority; and a national religion follows of 
courfe. 

‘Ido not at prefent fee the juftnefs of thy premifes, or of thy 
conclufion, anfwered the lady. A Frenchman of great confequence, 
was once at Amfterdam, and being defirous to fee every thing, was 
attended by a burgomatfter, who noticed, as they pafled along, many 
{mall places of worthip. This, fays he, belongs to the Anabaptifts, 
very induftrious people and good fubjects; this to the Moravians, 
very diligent, quiet, good, orderly people; fo he went on to twenty 
different fects, giving each its due praile of induftry and obedience 
to the Jaws. And pray, fir, fays the count, what religion are you 
of? ** Me,” anfwers the magiftrate,—‘‘ my lord, [ am burgomafter 
of Amfterdam.”” Doft thou not think it a wife anfwer? 

‘It would not do in England, Mr. Holford faid. The conftitu- 
tion was founded upon the infeparable connection of church and 
ftate. 

* Pray of what nature may this connection be? How may it differ 
from the general conneCion betwixt crown and people? afked Mifs 
Carlill. 

‘In being more clofe and intimate, anfwered Mr. Holford, in 
matual afiiftance, when affiftance is wanted. 

‘ I believe I underftand thee, replied Mifs Carlill, If the crown 
gets into a fcrape, the clergy will kindly help it out. If the crown 
has fomething to do the people don’t like, the clergy is ready with 
its aid. 

‘ What right have you to fuppofe this, madam? afked Mr. Hol- 
ford. 

‘ Why, replied Mifs Carlill, when the crown is doing that which 
the people does approve, it will neceffarily have its {upporte—che bet 
of ail fupports, I think—furely, when it has the whole it cannot 
want a part. 

‘ There is no reafoning, fays Mr. Holford, with people whofe 
prejudices are fo inveterate, they will hear nothing which contra- 
di&s them. To me, there is not a problem of Euclid, which is 
more clear, than that the teft aét, and fubfcription to articles, are 
the bulwarks of che church; and chat the church is the belt bulwark 
of the ftate. 

‘I have heard of that Euclid, replied Mifs Carlill; pray thee, 
how came it to pafs chat his problems were fo clear, as to pafs almof 
into a proverb. Did he demonftrate after thy manner? 

* That—let me tell you, ma’m, is a very ignorant queftion, and 
fhews you do not diftinguith betwixt mathematical and fpeculative 
{cience; fays Mifs Haubert, with much dignity of afpect. 
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_* Lown my ignorance, fays Mifs Carlill, ftill addreffing herfelf to 
Mr. Holford, without noticing the rudenefs of Mifs Haubert—wilt 
thou inftruct me in the nature of thofe arucles thou haft jut men- 
tioned ? ' 

‘Mr, Holford did not feem to relifh the employment, and only 
faid, read, read, madam, and underftand. 

¢ Alas! fays Mifs Carlill, Ihave read, and do not underftand, 

¢ You read, madam, with the prejudice of a fe&tary. 

* Poflibly fo. Confidering however the very important part they 
were to act upon this flage of ours, one might have expedied they 
would have exhibited the collected wifdom of ages. Ac leaft one 
fhould not have found them incomprehenfible. 

* There is no neceflity, ma’m, fays Mifs Haubert, who never 
opened her lips to-day, but to exprefs {corn or diflike—there is no 
neceflity that your comprehenfion fhould be the meafure of other 
people’s. 
© J grant that, replies Mifs Carlill; but do not many of thy com. 
munion, learned divines, nay, prelates, acknowledge the fame 
difficulty? Have the faculties of mankind cegenerated ? 

* No, madam, anfwered Mr. Holford ; God has given to man his 
wonted capacity ; but how does he now apply it? in the luxuries 
and vanities of this world; and in oppofing his own vain imagina~ 
tions to the myfleries of faith.’ 

Of this, as of moft other novels, we have to complain that 
the errors of printing are numerous, and highly reprehenfible. 
The author, who could beftow the labour of writing thefe 
four volumes, ought furely to have been capable of the addi- 
tional fatigue that was neceflary to convey his own ideas ac- 


curately. Hole. 





Arr. XII. Ewery One has bis Fault; a Comedy, in Five Aés; 
as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By 
Mrs. Inchbald, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 

F all the arts hitherto invented, at once to roufe, delight, 
and inform the mind, that of the drama is certainly the 
principal. ‘Io fucceed in it, eminently, no common talents are 
required : even the extravagance of buffoonery, by which it is 
fo often difgraced, muft, to be fuccefsful, be combined with 
powers which, though they may have taken a falfe bias, are 
fuch as are but rarely poflefled. Some have thought that all 
the modes, by which the paffions may be affected, are not the 
true province of the drama; and that to draw tears, in a co- 
medy, is to excite an illegitimate affeGion. To this fentence’ 
we demur. Mere fentimental comedy is indeed a puling, 
rickety, unhealthy brat, and no fair offspring of the mufe: not 
becgufe it draws tears, but becaufe it wants energy : becaufe 
it concerns iticlf with gothing but trifles, on which it makes 
Our 
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our happinefs or mifery depend; a morality fo falfe as inevi= 
tably, on the flighteft recollection, to occafion the mind to re- 
volt. Perhaps, of all the delights which comedy can give, that 
of exciting tears and laughter by the fame thought is the fu- 
preme. The modes employed by dramatic writers to awaken 
the paffious are indeed various. Some have courted the rough 
feyerities of. fatire; fome the fcintillating flafhes of wit; and 
others the rifible humour of naiveté, that gives the direct and 
fimple retort of truth, without recolie€ling how it may wound 
its neighbour or revert on ttfelf “Lhis lait art, combined with 
characier and paffion, is the peculiar excellence of Mrs. Inch- 
bald: it is prevalent through all her productions, and to it fhe 
isindebted for her great and well-earned fuccefs. 

‘he comedy under contideration, above any of this lady’s 
other dramas, has the merit of well imagined variety of cha- 
racer. Her uxorious hufband with a termagant wife, her old 
bachelor in want of a wife, and her rake who, from mere ca- 
price, has been divorced from his wife, are excellently con- 
uralted: So are her unrelenting father with her aétive philan- 
thropift, and her turbulent Mrs. Placid with her affectionate 
and noble-minded Lady Eleanor. ‘I he natural and eafy man- 
ner, in which they mutually conduce to exhibit each other, en- 
livens all the comic fcenes with one continued tone of plea- 
fantry ; and this produces a kind of unity, which is highly 
grateful to the mind. 

Thefe are fome of the good features of this comedy: but, 
agreeably to its own title, and like every human production, it 
has its faults. The principal of thefe are, firft the immoral 
and falfe confequences of the character of Harmony; and next 
the divided plan of the piece. The ftory of Lady Eleanor 
Irwin, and the traits that characterize her hufband, herfelf, and 
her father, are of a tragical kind; and, in order to have made 
them produce their full theatrical effect, they fhould have form- 
ed the entire fubje¢t of the play; unmixed with Sir Robert 
Ramble, Mr. Solus, or Mr. and Mrs. Placid, who have no 
real connexion with them; except fuch incidental touches as 
the author found it abfolutely neceflary to give, that her fable 
might not appear to be fo disjointed as it actually is. “he other 
fubject, which turns on the queftion, * is or is not mafriage a 
bleiling ?” is, as Mrs. Inchbald has proved, fruitful in comedy ; 
and, had fhe confined herfelf to that, and treated it with anima- 
ton equal to the parts which fhe has already pourtrayed, how 
high and rich in comic effe& would her play have been ! 

Of Mr. Harmony, we cannot help faying that we are out 
of patience with his benevolent lies; that is, we feel a very 


{incere concern.that the deeply-rooted prejudice of mankind, 
6 that 
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*¢ that falfehood may be beneficial,” is thus fo forcibly incul. 
cated. The very merit of the writing increafes the fin; and 
the auditors will go home well fatisfied that the lies, which they 
may have ever told, were all for fome good purpofe or other, and 
therefore that they, like Mr. Harmony, are all very good peo- 
ple. What moft furprizes us, is, that Mrs. Inchbald, with her 
ftrength of imagination and knowlege of the human heart, 
fhould not have perceived the high comic refults that might 
have been produced, if, inftead of exhibiting this falte piGure, 
fhe had told us the truth; and had prefented a man who, 
like Mr. Harmony, telling lies with the beft intentions, fhould 
continually find his aims defeated, and his falfehood producing 
difcord where he intended peace: for this, in real life, is the 
general fact ; though, by miracle, there may be an exception to 
the rule: but the bulinefs of the moralift and the poet is furely 
not to give the exception as the rule; for that is to deceive, and 
to promote error and unhappinefs. We moft fincerely acquit 
Mrs. Inchbald of any fuch intentions : but it is our office, much 
as we refpect her genius, to pay a ftill much higher refpect to 
truth. 

We have fome fears, too, left the readers of the play fhould 
miftake Irwin for a hero; whereas he is, in reality, but a 
contemptible kind of acharaéter. ‘The facility with which he 
afks every body to‘end him money—not from principle, as 
knowing that he has a juft claim to relief, (for that would be 
heroifm, that would be truth known only to the few,) but 
from pity to himfelf, to his effeminate education, and to his 
gentility,—difgufts us. We do not, by this objection, accufe 
Mrs. Inchbald of any error but that of not precifely marking his 
real character; for fuch fentimental whiners are to be found 
in every ftreet, indolently deploring misfortunes which, would 
they but exert themfelves, they have much more than fufficient 
health, ftrength, and intellect, to relieve. Lady Eleanor is 
much fuperior to her hufband: but there is one incident to 
which we ftrongly object. Not knowing Edward to be her fon, 
fhe accepts the pocket book from him that is to fave his father’s 
life: but, when the fecret efcapes, the pocket book is returned ; 
and her hufband himfelf muft die, rather than her fon be difho- 
noured, ‘This, it is true, is vulgar morality, but not the mo- 
rality of a poet, nor of a mind like that of Mrs. Inchbald. 
Did the accident of Edward being her fon alter the nature of 
the action? If fhe could not fanétion it in her own fon, the 
could not fanétion it in the fon of another. Virtue, like THE 
SUPREME, has no refpect to perfons. 

The full effe& of a comedy, or of any fcene in a comedy, 
can only be felt by feeing or perufing the whole. The follow- 
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ing, however, is no bad fpecimen of the eafe and vivacity of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s dialogue. ‘The perfons are, Ramble, who has 
parted with his lady ; Solus, who pines for a wife; and Placid, 


who has married a termagant. 
‘ Act Il. 
‘Scene I. A coffee or club room at a tavern. 
‘ Enter Sir Robert Ramble—and Mr. Solus and Mr. Placid at the 
oppofite fide. 

‘ Solus. Sir Robert Ramble, how do you do? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. My dear Mr. Solus, I am glad to feeyou. Ihave 
been dining by myfelf, and now come into this public room to meet 
with fome good company. 

‘ Solus. Ay, Sir Robert, you are now reduced to the fame ne- 
ceflity which I frequently am—I frequently am obliged to dine at 
taverns and coffee-houfes, for want of company at home. : 

‘Sir Rob. R. Nay, I proteft I am never happier than in a houfe 
like this, where a man may meet his friend without the inconveni- 
ence of form, either as a hoft or a vifitor, 

* Solus. Sir, Robert, give me leave to introduce to you Mr. 
Placid: he has been many years abroad; but I believe he now 
means to remain in his own country for the reft of his life. This, 
Mr. Placid, is Sir Robert Ramble. 

‘ Sir Rob. R. (To Mr. Placid) Sir, I thall be happy in your ac- 
quaintance; and I affure you, if you will do me the honour to meet 
me now and then at this houfe, you will find every thing very 
pleafant. I verily believe, that fince I loft my wife, which is now 
about five months ago, I verily believe I have dined here three days 
out of the feven. 

‘ Placid. Have you lok your wife, Sir? And fo lately? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. (With great indifference) Yes, Sir; about five 
months ago——Is it not, Mr. Solus? You keep account of fuch 
things better than I do. 

* Solus. Oh! atk me no queftions about your wife, Sir Robert ; 
if the had been mine, I would have had her to this moment. 

‘ Placid. What, wrefted her from the gripe of death? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. No, Sir; only from the gripe of the Scotch 
lawyers. ; 

‘ Solus. More fhame for you. Shame! to wih to be divorced 
from a virtaous wife, 

‘ Placid. Was that the cafe? Divorced from a virtuous wife! I 
never heard of fuch a circumftance before. Pray, Sir Robert [very 
anxioufly] will you indulge me, by letting me know in what manner 
you were able to bring about fo great an event? 


‘ Sir Rob. R. It may appear ftrange to you, Sir; but my wife © 


and I did not Jive happy together. 
‘ Placid. Not at all ftrange, Sir; I can conceive—I can con- 
Ceive very well. 
‘ Solus. Yes; he can conceive that part toa nicety. 
‘ Sir Rob. R. And fo I was determined on a divorce. 
‘ Placid. But then her charaéter could not be unimpeached. 
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‘ Sir Rob. R. Yes, it was Sir. You muft know, we were mar- 
ried in Scotland, and by the laws there, a wife can divorce her 
hufoand for breach of fidelity; and fo, though my wife’s charaéter 
was unimpeachcd, mine was not, and fhe divorced me. 

‘ Placid. And is this the law in Scotland ? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. It is. Blefled, bleffed country! that will bind 
young people together before the years of difcretion—and, as foon 
as they have difcretion to repent, wil! unbind them again ! 

‘ Placid. 1 with I had been married in Scotland. 

* Solus. But, Sir Robert, with all this boafting, you muft own 
that your divorce has greatly diminifhed your fortune. 

‘ Sir Rob. R. (Taking Solus afide) Mr. Solus, you have fre- 
quently hinted at my fortune being impaired ; but 1 do not approve 
of fuch notions being received abroad. 

* Solus. 1 beg your pardon; hut every body knows that you 
have played very deep lately, and have been a great lofer, and 
every body knows—— 

‘ Sir Rob. R. No, Sir, every body does not know it, for I con- 
tradict the report wherever | go. A man of fafhion does not like 
to be reckonéd poor, no more than he likes to be reckoned unhap- 

We none of us endeavour to de happy, Sir, but merely to be 
thought {o; and for my part, I had rather be in a ftate of mifery, 
and envied for my fuppofed happinefs, than in a ftate of happinefs, 
and pitied for my fuppofed mifery. 

* Solus. But confider, thefe misfortunes which I have juft hinted 
at, are oct of any ferious nature, only fuch as a few years ceco- 
nom 

‘ Sir Rob. R. But were my wife and her guardian to become 
acquainted with thefe little misfortunes, they would triumph in my 
embarraflments. 

‘ Solus. Lady Ramble triumph! [They join Mr. Placid] She 
who was fo firmly attached to you, that I believe nothing but a com- 

liance with your repeated requeft to be feparated, caufed her to 
take the ftep the did. 

‘ Sir Rob R. Yes,I believe the did it to oblige me, and I am 
much obliged to her. 

‘ Sclus. As good a woman, Mr. Placid-— 

‘ Sir Rob R. Very good—but very ugly. 

© Solus. She is beavtiful. 

‘ Sir Rob. R. (To Solus) I tell yeu, Sir, fhe is hideous. And 
then fhe was grown {0 inlufterably peevith. 

‘ Solus I never faw her outof temper. 

© Sir Rob. R. Mr. Solus, it is very uncivil of you to praife her 
befcre my face. Lady Kamble, at the time I parted with her, had 
every poflibte fault both of mind and perfon, and fo 1 made love to 
other women in her prefence; told her bluntly that I was tired of 
her; that ** I was very forry to make her uneafy, but that I could 
‘* not love her any longer,” ——— And was not that frank and open? 

‘ Solus. Oh! that] had but fuch a wife as fhe was ! 

* Sir Rob. R. IT mut own I loved her myfelf when fhe was 
young. 
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¢ Solus. Do you call her old? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. In years I am certainly older than the; but the 
difference of fex makes her a great deal older than Lam. For in- 
ftince, Mr. Sclus, yeu have often lamented not being married in 
your youth ; butif you had, what would you have now done witk 
an old wife, a woman of your own age? 

¢ Solus. Loved and cherifhed her. 

‘ Sir Rob. R. What, in fpite of her lofs of beauty? 

* Solus. When the bad loft her beauty, mott likely I fthould have 
loft my eye-fignt, and have been blind to the wane of her charms. 

‘ Placid. (Anxioufly) But, Sir Robert, you were explaining to 
me—— Mr. Solus, give me leave to fpezk to Sir Robert—I feel my- 
felf particularly interefted on this fubject—and Sir, you were ex- 
plaining to me —-— 

© Sir Rob. R. Very true: Where did I leave cf? Oh! at my 
i!l ufage of my Lady Ramble. Yes, I did ufe her very ill, and yet 
fhe loved me. Many a time when fhe has faid to me, ‘* Sir Robert, 
I deteft your principles, your manners, and even your perfon,” 
often, at that very inftant, I have feen a little fparkle of a with 
peep out of the corner of one eye, that has called to me, ‘*Oh! 
Sir Robert, how I long to make it up with you!” 

© Solus. (To Mr. Placid) Do not you with that your wife had 
fuch a little fparkle at the corner of one of her eyes? 

‘ Sir Rob. R. (To Mr. Placid) Sir, do you with to be di- 
vorced ? 

‘ Placid. Yhaveno fuch profpe&t. Mrs. Placid is faithful, and 
I was married in England. 

‘ Sir Rob. R. Butif you have an unconquerable defire to part, 


a feparate maintenance will anfwer nearly the fame end——for if 
your Jady and you will only lay down the plan of feparation, and 
agree 





‘ Placid. But, unfortunately, we never do agree ! 

‘ Sir Rob. R. Then fpeak of parting as a thing you dread worfe 
than death; and makeit your daily prayer to her, that the will 
never think of going from you——She will determine upon it ci- 
rectly. 

* Placid. Ithank you; I’m very much obliged to you: I thank 
you a thoufand times. 

‘ Sir Rob.R. Yes, I have ftudied the art of teezing a wife; and 
there is nothing vexes her fo much as laughing at her. Can you 
laugh, Mr. Placid ? 

* Placid. I don’t know whether I can; I have not laughed fince 
} married —— But | thank you, Sir, for your infructions——l1 fin- 
cerely thank you. 

© Solus. And now, Sir Robert, you have had the good nature to 
teach this gentleman how to get rid of his wife, will you have the 
kindnefs to teach me how to procure one ?? 


This play, as moft of our readers probably know, is well re- 
ceived on the flage. We wifh that it may imprefs on the mind 


of every fpectator, the axiom contained in the title; and that 
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each individual may thus be induced to feck the knowlege of 
his own particular fault, and to feduloufly attempt the correc. 


tion of it. Hote. 





ay 


Art. XIII. An Hiftorical and Pi@ure/que Defcription of the County 
of Nice. Folio. Imperial Paper. 51. 5s. bound. Bate, in 
Cornhill. 1792. 


HE city and county of Nice are, at this time, objects of 

general attention throughout the adjacent parts of Europe, 
on account of that portion of the King of Sardinia’s dominions 
having lately reverted to the French ; who (our readers will 
recolle&t,) were formerly in pofleffion of it:—but Nice has 
ever attracted the favourable notice of the neighbouring na- 
tions; who have always been invited to a pleafurable as well 
as a commercial intercourfe with it, on account of the fingular 
mildnefs and falubrity ‘of the climate, and the pleafantnefs and 
fertility of the foil. Such advantageous circumftances muft, 
indeed, naturally create the continual refort to this attraétive 
fpot, of thofe who can afford to vary their fituation, as health, 
or amufement, or both united, may prompt them. 

The work before us gives a very fatisfactory and pleafing 
defcription of this part of the continental territory of his Sar- 
dinian Majefty :—it was very recently under the dominion of that 
monarch; and in what revolution of time it may be reftored 
to him *, or whether he will ever be able to recover it, we 
muft leave to be determined by the fortune of a war which has 
commenced with the moft aftonifhing viciflitudes; and the 
confequences of which feem not only to mock all the powers of 
calculation, but to furpafs the utmoft boundaries even of con- 
jeclure. 

The prefent volume is not only an elegant but a fplendid 
produGtion. ‘The plates confilt of twelve views, which are 
very neatly engraved, and remarkably well coloured ; and the 
romantic and pleafant appearances, which they afford, are ad- 
mirably adapted to tempt the beholder to vifit thofe fcenes 
themfelves, which are the fubftances whence thefle beautiful 
fhadows are reflected. 

¢ Although the county of Nice be on this fide of the mountains, 


Geographers have always confidered it as a province of Italy, fince 
they have given to this beautiful part of Italy the [river] Vard for 





* The inhabitants, fince the arrival of the French army, have 
defired to be united with the New Repudlic: but in what manner 
that bafinefs has been fetticd, or at what dage it may at this time 
reft, we have not, wi.h certainty, been informed, 
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a weitern limit, which is abfo the boundary of the county, and flows 
into the fea at a league diftance from the capital. This province is 
partly covered by the maritime Alps; and is bordered on the eaft by 
Piedmont, and the States of Genoa; on the fouth by the Mediterra- 
nean; on the weft by the Vard; and on the north by Dauphiny. 
Its length is abouttwenty leagues of the country, which make about 
thirty-fix Englifh miles ; its breadth is tea leagues; and its popula- 
tion is about 120,000 fou!s. 

‘The town [city] of Nice is the capital, and the feat of the 
fenate, the bifhoprick, and government. It has become, within 
thefe few years, a delightful abode, by the number of ftrangers who 
affemble there in the winter, either to re-eftablith their health, or to 
enjoy the mildnefs of the climate, and the beauty of the country, 
where an unceafing verdure prefents eternal f{pring. 

‘ The town is fituated on the fea fhore, and is backed by a rock 
entirely infulated, on which was formerly a caftle, much efteemed 
for its pofition; but it was deftroyed in the year 1706, by Mare- 
chall Berwick, the garrifon being too thin to defend the extent of 
the works. There is a diftinction between the old and the new 
town; this laft is regular, the houfes are well built, and the ftreets 
are wide. Its pofition is by the fide of the fea, and is terminated, 
on one fide, by a charming terrace, which ferves for a promenade. 

‘ Any perfon may live peaceably in this province, without fear 
of being troubled on points of faith, provided they conduct them- 
felves with decorum. The town has three fuburbs : 

‘ift, That of St. John, which conducts to Cimier*, &c. The 
promenades this way are very delightful, and may be enjoyed in a 
carriage. 

‘2d, That of the Poudriere. 

‘3d, That of the Croix de Matbre, or Marble Crofs. This 
fuburb is new, and the Englifh almoft always lodgein it, being very 
near the town. The houfes are commodious, facing, on one fide, 
the great road which leads to France, and on the other, a fine gar- 
den, with a profpect of the fea. All the houfes are feparate from 
each other; the company hire them for the feafon, i. e. from Ofto- 
ber till May. Apartments may be had from 15 to 250 louis. ‘The 
proprietors commonly furnifh linen, plate, &c. ‘There are alfo in 
the town very large and commodious boufes, as well as the new 
road, which is opened from the town to the port, by cutting that 
part of the rock which inclined toward the fea. The fituation is 
delightful, and warmeft in winter, being entirely covered from the 
north wind, and quite open to the fouth. 

‘ The company is brilliant at Nice,—-and the amufements of the 
carnival are, in proportion to the fize of the town, as lively as in 
any of the great onesin France. There is always an Italian opera, 
a concert, and mafked ball, alternately ; and the company play 
rather high.’ 

‘It is impoffible to find a happier climate than Nice, both for 
fummer and winter. Reaumur’s thermometer, in 1781, never fell 
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* About three leagues north from Nice, 
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more than three degrees below the freezing point; and that only for 
two days; while at Geneva it fell ten: and in the courfe of the 
winter of 1785, it only fell two degrees, while at Geneva it fell 
fifteen. The month of ‘May i is rarely fe Gae in France, as I’ebruary 
at Nice. The fummer is not fo hot as might be expected. The 
thermometer never rifes more than twenty- four degrees above tem- 
perate in the fhade; and there is always an agreeable fea-breeze 
from ten in the morning till fun-fet, when the land. breeze comes 
on.—There are three chains of graduated mountains, the latt of 
which confound their fummits ohh the Aips; and to this triple 
rampart is owing the mild temperature fo fenfibly different from the 
neighbouring parts, 

‘The cultivation of the ground is as rich as can be cefired, 
"There are alternately rows of corn and beans, feparated by vines at- 
tached to different fruit-trees, the almcad and fig; fo that the 
earth being inceflantly cultivated, and covered wiih trees, olive, 
orange, cedar, pomegranate, laurel, and myrtle, caufes the conftant 
appearance of {pring, aod forms a fine contrat ‘ekh the fummits of 
the Alps, in the back. ground, covered with fnow.’ 

We fhould have remarked, in fpeaking of the city of Nice, 
that the author, enumerating the vaift improvements Jatel 
made, both in and out of the town, obferves, that thofe travellers 
who have not been there within the Jaft twenty years, would 
hardly know it again: fo great are the alterations ! 

We have here, likewife, fome account of the neighbouring 
port of Villa Franca, remarkable for its capacioufnefs. The 
road is faid to be one of the fineft in Europe. An hundred 
fhips of the line, we are told, may commodioufly ride in it. A 
light-houfe, properly fituated, ferves to guide the fhips that are 
navigating this fea.—The town is but two miles diftant from 
Nice, and contains 3,6co inhabitants. 

We omit the particulars here given of the antiquities of this 
country,—the ftate of learning, —-commercial affairs, — prices 
of provifions,—modes of travelling, &e. et. The writer’s 
reprefentations agree, in the moft materi.! poiats, with the ac- 
count of this province which Is lately viven by Mr. Arthur 
Young, in his ‘Travels through France a ind ltaly. 

To illuftrate the neatly-coloured engravings, which have 
very much the appearance of Crawings, an explanation is given 
of the fubject of each diftinct view: we have already mentioned 
the number of the plates. —On the whole, we have been agree 
ably entertained, and not a little informed, by this elegant pub- 
Jicaticn.— Were peace reftored, and the agitated bofom of 
Europe re-compofed, we fhould be ft rongly tempted to make 

a winter’s trip to the pleafant and healthy fpot, fo advantageoully 


exhibited in this picturefque detail, G. 
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Art. XiV. An Enquiry concerning Political Juftice, and its In- 
fiuence on General Virtue and Happine/s. By William Godwin. 
ato. 2Vols. pp.8g5. 11. 16s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


T may well be doubted whether, at any period, fince the fatal 
conteft between Charles I. and his parliament, the minds of 

men have been fo much awakened to political inquiry, as they 
are at this moment. If the well-being of fociety may be faid 
to depend on the progrefs of political knowlege, it will follow 
that nothing is fo defirable as the earneft purfuit of this inquiry; 
and what indeed can fo effeQually promote the peace and wel- 
fare of fociety, as knowlege? Wherefore do men difpute, 
quarrel, and make war on each other, but in confequence of 
their miftakes? Who will affirm that devaftation and flaugh- 
tcr are good?—and why do thefe happen, but becaufe of in- 
dividual and general ignorance? Hence, too, arifes all the op- 
preflion that exifts among mankind ; from which no fyftem of 
government, nor of legiflation, can free them; though, by 
unwife legiflation and mifgovernment, evils may be perpe- 
tuated. <A general diffufion of knowlege is the only remedy 
for thefe evils; and he, who increafes its ftores, is the moft ufe- 
ful of citizens, and the beft of benefactors to mankind. 

For thefe reafons, we have no fmall degree of pleafure in 
announcing the prefent work to our readers; as one, which, 
from the freedom of its inquiry, the grandeur of its views, and 
the fortitude of its principles, is eminently deferving of atten- 
tion.—By this eulogium, we wou!d by no means be underftood 
to fubfcribe to all the principles which thefe volumes contain. 
Knowlege is not yet arrived at that degree of certainty, which 
is requifite for any two men to think alike on all fubjects; nei- 
ther has language attained that confiftent accuracy, which can 
enable them to convey their thoughts, even when tiey do think 
alike, in a manner perfeCtly correct and intelligible to both, 
Thefe difficulties are only to be overcome by a patient, in- 
ceflant, and benevolent inveltigation. 

Many of the opinions, which this work contains, are bold; 
fome of them are novel; and fome, doubitle(s, are errone- 
ous :—but that which ought to endear it even to thofe whole 
principles it may offend, is the ftrength of argument adduced 
in it to prove, that peace and order moft effectually promote the 
happinefs after which political reformers are panting ;—that, 
as the progrefs of knowlege is gradual, political reform ought 
not to be precipitate ;—and that convulfive violence is dangerous, 
not only to individuals, (for that refult, comparatively, would 
be of {mall account,) but to the general caufe of truta. It is 


the oppofite of this princip'e that infpires the enemies of politi- 
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cal inquiry with fo much terror; it is the fuppofition that 
change muft inevitably be attended by the turbulence and in. 
juftice of commotion; and that innovation cannot be made, 
without the intervention of evils more deftru&tive than thofe 
which are intended to be reformed. Under the conviction of 
this philanthropic fentiment, of calm and gradual reform, 
(which, in its proper place, he has fully illuftrated,) Mr. God- 
win proceeds, without fcruple, firft to inquire into prefent 
evil, through its eflential branches, and next to demonftrate 
future good, 

Dividing his work into eight books, and making THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS the fubject of the 
firft, he begins by an attempt to prove the omnipotence of go- 
vernment over the moral habits of mankind; and that, on thefe 
moral habits, their wifdom, virtue, and felicity, depend. We 
muft here remark, that, as he proceeds, and as the fubject opens 
on him, he in part changes his opinion, and confiders govern- 
ment rather as a neceflary reftraint on ignorance, than as an 


‘inftrument for the promulgation of truth. While men con- 


tinue to have vices, the coercion of government is an inevitable 
confequence: but in proportion as they acquire virtue, re- 
ftraint and coercion become pernicious. “l'aken, however, in 
either point of view, government, and its effects on general 
happinefs, are moft important fubjeCts of difcuffion. In proof of 
this, he ftates, that war, penal laws, and acts of defpotifm, are de- 
{tructive operations; that the moral charadiers of men originate 
in their perceptions; that literature, education, and political 
yultice, are the three principal caufes of moral improvement ; 
that mind is progreffive ; and that moral are fuperior to phyfical 
caufes.—Of the caufes of war, he thus fpeaks: (Vol.i. p.7.) 

* What are in moft cafes the pretexts upon which war is under- 
taken? What rational man could poffibly have given himfelf the 
Jeaft difturbance for the f2ke of choofing whether Henry the Sixth, 
or Edward the Fourth, fhould have the ftyle of King of England? 
What Englifhman could reafonably have drawn his {word tor the 
purpofe of rendering his country an inferior dependency on France, 
as it maft neceffarily have been if the ambition of the Plantagenets 
had fucceeded? What can be more deplorable than to fee us firft 
engage eight years in war rather than fuffer the haughty Maria 
Therefa to live with a diminifhed fovereignty, or in a private fta- 
tion; and then eight years more to fupport the free-booter who had 
taken advantage of her helplefs condition? 

‘ The ufual caufes of war are excellently "defcribed by Swift: 
«s Sometimes the quarrel between two princes is to decide which of 
them fhall difpoffeis a third of his dominions, where neither of them 
pretends toany right, Sometimes one prince quarrels with another, 
for fear the other fhould quarre! with him. Sometimes a war is 


entered upon becaufe the enemy js too frong; and fometimes be- 
cauic 
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canfe he is too weak. Sometimes our neighbours want the things 
which we have, or have the things which ‘we want; and we both 
fight, till they take ours, or give us theirs: it is a very jafti- 
fable caufe of war to invade a country afier the people have been 
wafted by famine, deftroyed by peftilence, or embroiled by faftions 
among themfelves. It is juftifiable to enter into a war againft our 
neareit ally, when one of his towns lies convenient for us, or a ter- 
ritory of land, that would render our dominions round and compa@. 
If a prince fends forces into a nation where the people are poor and 
ignorant, he may lawfully put the half of them to death, and make 
flaves of the reft, in order to civilize and reduce them from their 
barbarous way of living. It is a very kingly, honourable, and fre- 
quent practice, when one prince defires the afliftance of another 
to fecure him againft an invafion, that the affiftant, when he has 
driven out the invader, fhould feize on the dominions himfelf, and 
kill, imprifon, or banifh the prince he came to relieve *,”’ 


On the benefits of literature, the following are Mr. God- 


win’s remarks: 

‘ Few engines can be more powerful, and at the fame time more 
falutary in their tendency, than literature. Without enquiring for 
the prefent into the caufe of this phenomenon, it is fufliciently 
evident in fact, that the human mind is ftrongly infe&ted with pre- 
judice and miftake. ‘The various opinions prevailing in different 
countries, and among different clafles of men, upon the fame fub- 
je, are almoft innumerable; and yet of all thefe opinions, only 
one can be true. Now the effeftual way [means] for extirpating 
thefe prejudices and miftakes feems to be literature. 

‘ Literature has reconciled the whole thinking world refpeGting 
the great principles of the fyftem of the univerfe, and extirpated 
the dreams of romance and the dogmas of fuperttition. Literature 
has unfolded the nature of the human mind, and Locke, and others, 
have eftablifhed certain maxims refpecting man, as Newton has 
done refpefting matter, that are generally admitted for unqueftion- 
able. Difcuflion has afcertained, with tolerable perfpicuity, the 
preference of liberty over flavery; and the Mainwarings, the Sib. 
thorpes, and the Filmers, the race of ipeculative reafoners in favour 
of defpotifm, are almoft extinct. Local prejudice had introduced 
innumerable privileges and prohibitions upon the fubject of trade; 
fpeculation has nearly afcertained that perfeét freedom is mott fa- 
vourable to her profperity, If in many inftances the collation of 
evidence have failed to produce univerfal convidtion, it mutt 
however be confidered, that it has not failed to produce irrefragable 
argument, and that falfehood would have been much fhorier in 
duration, if it had not been protected and inforced by the authority 
of political government. 

‘ Indeed, if there be fuch a thing as troth, it muft infallibly be 
ftruck out by the collifion of mind with mind. ‘The rettiefs ativity 
of intelle& will for a time be fertile in paradox and error; but thele 
will be only diurnals, while the truths tha: occafionally {pring up, 
like fturdy plants, will defy the rigour of feafoo and climate. In 
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‘ * Gulliver’s Travels, Partiv. chap. v.’ 
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proportion as one reafoner compares his deduStions with thofe of 
another, the weak places of his argument will be dececied, the 
principles he too haflily adopted will be overthrown, and the judg. 
ments, in which his mind was exyofed to no finitter influence, will 
be confirmed. All that is requifite in thefe difcufions ts unlimited 
f{peculation, and a fufficient variety of fyitems anc opinions. While 
we only difpute about the belt wey of doing a thing ic itfelf wrong, 
we fhall indeed make but a trifling progrefs; but, when we are 
once perfuaded that nothing is too facred to be brought to the 
tovchitone of examination, icience will advance with rapid ftrides, 
Men, who turn their aitentton to the boundiefs field of inquiry, 
and ftill more who recollect the innumerable errors and caprices of 
mind, are apt to imagine that the labour is wichout benefir, and 
endlefs. But this cannot be the cafe, if truth at lait have any real 
exiftence, Errors will, during the whole period of their reign, 
combat each other; prejudices that have pafied unfulpected for 


ages, will have their era of deteétion; but, if in any {cience we dif- 


cover one folitary truth, it cannot be overthrown. 

‘ Such are the arguments that may be advanced in favour of li- 
terature. But, even fhould we admit them in their full force, and 
at the fame time fuppofe that truth is the omnipotent artificer by 
which mind can infallibly be regulated, it would yet by no means 
fufficiently follow, that literature is alone adequzte to all the pure 
pofes of human improvement, Literature, aud particularly that 
literature by which prejudice is fuperfeded, and the mind is ftrun 
to a firmer tone, exifts only as the portion of afew. The multi- 
tude, at leaft in the prefent ftate of human fociety, cannot partake 
of its illuminations. For that purpofe it would be neceffary, that 
the general fyftem of policy fhould become favourable, that every 
individual fhould have leifure for reafoning and reflection, and that 
there fhould be no fpecies of public inftitution, which, having falfe- 
hood for its bafis, fhould counteract their progrefs. ‘i his ftate of 
fociety, if it did not precede the general diffemination of truth, 
would at leaft be the immediate refult of it. 

* But in reprefenting this Rate of fociety as the ultimate refult, 
we fhould incur an obvious fallacy, The difcovery of truth is a 
purfuit of fuch vaft extent, that it is fcarcely poffivle to prefcribe 
bounds toit. Thofe great lines, which feem at prefent to mark 
the limits of human underftanding, wil!, like the milts that rife 
from a Jake, retire farther and farther the more clofzly we approach 
them. A certain quantity of truth will be fufficient for the fubver- 
fion of tyranny and ufurpation; and this fubverfion, by a reflected 
force, will affift our underftandings in the difcovery of truth. In 
the mean time, it is not eafy to define the exaét portion of cifcovery 
that moft neceffarily precede political melioration. The period of 
partiality and injuitice will be fhortened, in proportion as political 
rectitude occupies a principal fhare in our difquifition. When the 
moft confiderable part of a nation, either for numbers or influence, 
becomes convinced of the flagrant abfurdity of i:s inflitutions, the 
whole will foon be prepared tranquilly, and by a fort of common 
confent, io fuperfede them.’ Vol.i. p. 20-23. 
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Among other inftances, contained in this firft book, of the 
influence which political inftitutions have on fociety, the 
charaécteriftic marks of the priefthood are animated, but fevere ; 
though far more liberal than the general fentiments of the de- 
clared enemies of hierarchy. For thefe, and for numerous 
cther particulars, on which we have not time to expatiate, we 
muft refer to the work itfelf, 

Book II. treats of the principles of fociety; of the diftinétion 
between fociety and government ; of juftice, including fuicide, 
and duelling ; of duty ; of the equality of mankind ; of the rights 
of man; and of the exercife of private judgment. The firft 
book may be confidered as introductory, and the fubjed is fully 
difcufled in the fecond. An opponent, not only of divine right 
and patriarchal power, but even of the favourite and famed 

“focial contraét, our author makes juftice the foundation of his 
fyftem. It is, therefore, neceflary that his ideas on this very 
ellential queftion, juftice, fhould in part be ftated: 

(Vol.i. p.80.) * From what has been faid, it appears, that the 
fubject of the prefent enquiry is, ftricily {fpeaking, a department of 
the fcience of morals. Morality is the fource from which its funda- 
mental axioms muft be drawn, and they will be made fomewhat 
clearer in the prefent inftance, if we affume the term jultice as a ge- 
neral appellation for all moral duty. 

« That this appellation is fufficiently expreffive of the fubje& will 
appear, if we confider for a moment mercy, gratitude, temperance, 
or any of thofe duties which in Joofer {peaking are contradiltinguifh- 
ed from juitice. Why fhould I pardcen this criminal, remunerate 
this favour, abftain from this indulgence? If it partake of the na- 
ture of morality, it muft be either right or wrong, juft or unjuft. 
Ic muft tend to the benefit of the individual, either without in- 
trenching upon, or with actual advantage to, the mafs of individuals. 
Rither way it benefits the whole, becaufe individuals are parts of 
the whole. Therefore to do it is jult, and to forbear it is unjuft. 
If juftice have any meaning, it 7s juf? that I foould centribute every 
thing in my power to the benefit of the whole.’ 

(P.8>.) * Is the general good promoted by falfhood, by treat- 
ing aman of one degree of worth, as if he had ten times that 
worth? or as if he were in any degree different from what he really: 
is? Wouid not the moft benefici:! coniequences refulc from a dif- 
ferent plan; from my conftantly and carefully enquiring into the 
deferts of all thofe with whom I am connected, and from their being 
jure, after a certain allowance for the fallibility of human judg- 
ment, of being treated by meexacily as they deferved ?’ 

(P.£8.) * Lwill fuppofe. for example, that it is right for one 
man to poilefs a greater portion wf property than another, either as 
the fruit of his induflry, or the inheritance of his anceftors. Juftice 
obliges him to regard this property as a truft, and calls upcn him 
maiurely to confider in what manner it may belt beemployed for the 
increaie of liberty, knowledge and virtue. He has no right to aaa 
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of a fhilling of it at the will of his caprice. So far from being en. 
titled to applaufe for having employed fome {canty pittance in the 
fervice of philanthropy, he is, in the eye of juftice, a delinquent if 
he withhold any portion from that fervice. Nothing can be more 
incontrovertible. Could that portion have been better or more 
worthily employed? That it could, is implied in the very terms of 
the propofition. Then it was juft it fhould have been fo employed— 
In the fame manner as my property, I hold my perfon as a truft in 
behalf of mankind. I am bound to employ my talents, my under- 
ftanding, my ftrength, and my time ;for the produdtion of the 
greateft quantity of general good. . Such are the declarations of 
juftice, fo great is the extent of my duty! 

‘ But juftice is reciprocal. If it be juft that I fhould confer a 
benefit, it is juft that another man fhould receive it, and, if I with- 
hold from him that to which he is entitled, he may juftly complain, 
My neighbour is in want of ten pounds that I can f{pare. There is 
no law of political inftitution that has been made to reach this cafe, 
and to transfer this property from me to him. But in the eye of 
fimple juftice, unlefs it can be fhewn that the money can be more 
beneficently employed, his claim is as complete as if he had my 
bond in his poffeffion, or had fupplied me with goods to the 
amount.’—— 

‘ It is therefore impoflible for me to confer upon any man a fa- 
vour; I can only dohimaright. Whatever deviates from the law 
of juftice, even, I will fuppofe, in the too much done in favour 
of fome individual, or fome part of the general whole, is fo much 
fubtra&ted from the general flock; is fo much of abfolute in- 
juftice.’—— 

* Society is nothing more than an aggregation of individuals, 
Its claims and its duties muft be the aggregate of their claims and 
duties, the one no more precarious and arbitrary than the other. 
What has the fociety a right to require from me? ‘The queftion is 
already anfwered: every thing that it is my duty todo. Any thing 
more? Certainly not. Can they change eternal truth, or fubvert 
the nature of men and their actions? Can they make it my duty 
to commit intemperance, to maltreat or affaflinate my neighbour? 
—Again. What is it that the fociety is bound to do for its mem- 
bers? Every thing that can contribute to their welfare. But the 
nature of their welfare is defined by the nature of mind. That will 
moft contribute to it, which enlarges the underftanding, fupplies 
incitements to virtue, fills us with a generous confcioufnefs of our 
independence, and carefully removes whatever can impede our ex- 
ertions,’-—— 

Building all his arguments on thefe immutable principles of 
juftice, the author proceeds ta define duty, and equality, and 
afterward that very popular fubjeCt, the rights of man; _ his 
reafonings on which, becaufe of their originality and force, we 
think it our duty to ftate: 

(P.109.) ¢ There is no fubje&t that has been difcuffed with 


more eagernefs and pertinacity than the rights of man. Has he 
any 
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any rights, or has he none? Much may plaufibly be alledged on 
both fides of this queftion; and in the conclufion thofe reafoners 
appear to exprefs themfelves with the greateit accuracy who embrace 
the negative. There is nothing that has been of greater dillervice 
to the caufe of truth, than the hafty and unguarded manner in which 
its advocates have fome times defended it: and it will be admitted 
to be peculiarly unfortunate, if the advocates on one fide of this 
gueftion fhould be found to have the greateit quantity of truth, 
while their adverfaries have exprefled them{elves in a manner mose 
confonant to reafon and the nature of things. Where the queftion 
bas been fo extremely darkened by an ambiguous ufe of terms, it 
may at any rate be defirable to try, whether, by a patient and fevere 
inveftigation of the firft principles of political fociety, it may be 
placed in a light confiderably different from the views of both 
parties. 

‘ Political fociety, as already has been obferved, is founded in 
the principles of morality and juftice. It is impoflible for intellec- 
tual beings to be brought into coalition and intercourfe, without a 
certain mode of conduct, adapted to their nature and connection, 
immediately becoming a duty incumbent on the parties concerned. 
Men would never have affociated, if they had not imagined that in 
confequence of that affociation they would mutually conduce to the 
advantage and happine(s of each other. ‘This is the real purpofe, 
the genuine bafis of their intercourfe; and, as far as this purpofe is 
anfwered, fo far does fociety anfwer the end of its inftitution. 

‘ There is only one poftulate more, that is neceflary to bring us 
to a conclufive mode of reafoning upon this fubje&t. Whatever is 
meant by the term right, for it will prefently appear that the fenfe 
of the term itfelf has never been clearly underftood, there can neither 
be oppofite rights, nor rights and duties hoftile to eachother. The 
rights of one man cannot clafh with or be deftruétive of the rights 
of another; for this, inflead of rendering the fubject an important 
branch of truth and morality, as the advocates of the rights of man 
certainly underftand it to be, would be to reduce it to a heap of un- 
intelligible jargon and inconfiftency. If one man have a right to 
be free, another man cannot have aright to make him a flave; if 
one man have a right to inflict chaitifement upon me, I cannot 
have aright to withdraw myieif from chaftifement; if my neigh 
bour have a right to a fum of money in my pofleffion, | cannot have 
a right to retain it,—It cannot be lefs incontrovertible, that I have 
no right to omit what my duty prefcribes. 

‘ From hence it inevitably follows, that men have no rights. 
By right, as the word is employed in this fubjeét, has always been 
underftood difcretion, that is, a full and complete power of either 
doing a thing or omitting it, without the perfon’s becoming liable 
to animadverfion or cenfure from another; that is, in other words, 
without his incurring any degree of turpitude or guilt. Now in this 
fenfe I affirm that man has no rights, no difcretionary power what- 
ever. 

_* Itis commonly faid, ‘* that a man has a right to the difpofal of 
his fortune, a right to the employment of his time, a right to the 
uncontrouled 
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uncontrouled choice of his profeflion or purfuits.”” But this cay 
never be confiltently afirmed till ic can be fhewn that he has no 
duties, prefcribing and limiting his mode of proceeding in all thefe 
refpeéts. My neighbour has juft as much right to put an end to 
my exiftence with dagger or poifon, as to deny me that pecuniary 
afliltance without which | mutt ftarve, or as to deny me that affift- 
ance without which my intellectual attainments or my moral exer- 
tions will be materially injured. He has juft as much right to 
amufe himielf with burning my houfe or torturing my children 
upon the rack, as co fhut himfelf up in a cell carelefs about his fel- 
low men, and to hide ‘‘ bis talent in a napkin.” 

« lf men have any rights, any difcretionary powers, they muft be 
in things of total indifference, as whether I fir on the right or on the 
left fide of my fire, or dine on beef to-day or to-morrow. Even 
thefe rights are much fewer than we are apt to imagine, fince before 
they can be completely eftabliflied, ic muft be proved that my choice 
On one fide or the other can in no poffible way contribute to the be- 
nefit or injury of mylelf or of any other perfon inthe world. ‘Thole 
mult indeed be rights well worth the contending for, the very eflence 
of which confiils in their abfolu:e nugatorinefs and inutility. 

‘In reality, nothing can appear more wonderful to a careful en- 
quirer, than that two ideas fo incompatible as man and rights fhould 
ever have been affociated together. Certain it is, that one of them 
muft be utterly exclufive and annihilatory of the other. Before we 
afcribe rights to man, we mult conceive of him as a being endowed 
with intellect, and capable of difcerning the differences and tenden- 
cies of things. But a being endowed with intellect, and capable of 
difcerning the differences and tencencies of things, inftantly be- 
comes a moral being, and has duties incumbent on him todifcharge: 
and duttes and rights, as lias already been fhewn, are abfolutely ex- 
clufive of each other. 

‘ It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of liberty, “ that 
princes and magiltrates have no rights ;” and no pofition can be 
more incontrovertible. ‘Lhere is no fituation of their lives that has 
not its correfpondent duties. ‘lhere is no power intrulted to them 
that they are not bound to exercife exclufively for the public good. 
It is ftrange that perfons adopting this principle did not go a ftep 
farther, and perceive that the fame reitrictions were applicable to 
f{ubjects and citizens. 

* Nor is the fallacy of this language more confpicuous than its 
immosal tendency. ‘To this inaccurate and nnjuft ufe of the term 
right we owe it, that the mifer, who accumulates, to no end, that 
which, diffufed, would have conduced to the welfare of thoufands, 
that the Juxurious man, who wallows in indulgence, and fees nume- 
rous families around bim pining in beggary, never fail to tell us of 
their rights, and to filence animadverfion and quiet the cenfare 
of their own mind by reminding us, ** that they came fairly into 
poflefion of their wealth, that they owe no debts, and that of con- 
fequence no man has authority to enquire into their private man- 
ner of difpofing of that which is their own.” <A great majority of 
mankind are conicious that they ttand in need of this fort of de- 
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fence, and are therefore very ready to combine againit tbe infolent 
‘atruder, who ventures to enquire into ** things that do not concern 
him.” They forget, that the wife man and the honeit man, the 
friend of his country and his kind, is concerned for every thing 
by which they may be affected, and carries about with him a di- 
plomna, conitituting him inqaifitor general of the moral conduét of 
his neighbours, with a duty annexed to recal them to virtue, by 
every leffon that trath can enable him to read, and every punifh- 
ment that plain fpeaking is competent to inflict. 

‘Tr is fearcely neceflary to add, that, if individuals have no rights, 
neither has fociety, which poffefles nothing but what individuals 
have brought into a common flock. The abfurdity of the common 
opinion, as applied to this fubject, is {till more glaring, if poffible, 
than in the view tn which we have already confidered it. Accord- 
ing to the ufual fentiment, every club affembling for any civil pur- 

e, every congregation of religionifts aflembling for the worthip 
of God, has a right to eftablifh any provifions or ceremonies, no 
matter how ridiculous or deteliable, provided they do nct interfere 
with the freedom of others. Reafon lies proftrate under their feet. 
They have a right to trample upon and infult her as they pleafe. Ie 
is in the fame {pirit we have been told that every nation has a right 
to choofe its form of government.’ 


The third book treats of the principles of government; 
containing the fy{tems of political writers ; an examination of 
the focial contract; of promifes; of political authority; of 
legiflation; of obedience ; and of forms of government. We 
fhall felect the queftion of promifes, as likely to afford, from 
the folution which is given to it, pleafyre and information to 
the lover of truth: 


P. 150. * The whole princip'e of an original contra& proceeds 
upon the ebligation under which we are placed to obferve our pro- 
miles. The reafoning upon which it is founded is, ** that we 
have promifed obedience to government, and therefore are bound to 
obey.” It may confequently be proper to enquire into the nature 
of this obligation to obferve our pro:nifes, 

‘ We have already eftablifhed juttice as the fam of moral and po- 
litical duty. Is jultice then in ite Own nature precarious or im- 
mutable? Surely immutable. As long as men are men, the cone 
duct Iam bound to obferve refpecting them muft remain the fame. 
A good man mutft always be the proper object of my fupport and 
co-operation; vice of my cenfure; and the vicious man of inftruc- 
tion and reform. 

‘ What is it then to which the obligation of a promife applies? 
What I have promifed is either right, or wrong, or indifferent. 
There are few as:icles of human conduct that fall under the latter 
clafs; and the greater fhall be our improvements in moral fcience, 
the fewer ftill will they appear. Omitting thefe, let us then con- 
fider only the two preceding claffes. ‘* I have promifed to do 
fomething jult and right.” his certainly 1 ought to perform. 
Why > 
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Why? Not becaufe I promifed, but becaufe juftice preféribes je, 
** | have promifed to bellow a fum of money upon fome good and 
refpectable purpolfe. In the interval between the promife and my 
fulfilling it, a greater and nobler purpofe offers itfelf; and calls with 
an imperious voice for my co-operation.”” Which ought I to pre. 
fer? ‘That which beft deferves my preference. A promife can 
make no alteration io the cafe. 1 ought to be guided by the in. 
trinfic merit of the objects, and not by any external and foreign 
confideration. No engagements of mine can change their intriniic 
claims. 

‘ All this muft be exceedingly plain to the reader who has follow. 
ed me in my early reafonings upon the nature of juitice. If every 
fhilling of our property, every hour of our time, and every faculty 
of our mind, have already received their deftination from the princi- 

les of immutable juftice, promifes have no department left upon 
which for them to decide. Jfuftice, it appears, therefore, ought to 
be done, whether we have promifed it or not. If we difcover any 
thing to be unjuit, we ought to abftain from it, with whatever folem- 
nity we have engaged for its perpetration. We were erroneous and 
vicious when the promife was made; but this affords no fofficient 
seafon for its performance. 

¢ But it will be faid, ‘* if promifes be not made, or when made be 
not fulfilled, how can the affairs of the world be carried on?” By 
rational and intelligent beings acting as if they were rational and 
intelligent. A promife would perhaps be fufficiently innocent, if it 
were underftood merely as declaratory of intention, and not as pre- 
cluding farther information. Even in this reftrained fenfe, how- 
ever, it is far from being generally neceflary. Why fhould it be 
fuppofed that the affairs of the world would not go on fufficiently 
well, though my neighbour could no farther depend upon my affift- 
ance than it appeared rational to grant it? ‘This would bea fuf- 
ficient dependence, if I were honeft ; nor would he, if he were honeft, 
defire any thing more. 1f | were difhonett, if 1 could not be bound 
by the reafon and juitice of the cafe, it would afford him a flender 
additional dependence to call in the aid of a principle founded in 
prejudice and miflake; not to fay, that, let it afford ever fo great 
advantage in any particular cafe, the evil of the immoral precedent 
would outweigh the individual advantage.’ 

We mutt not conclude this frft part of our review of Mr. 
Godwin’s performance, without remarking, for the farther in- 
formation of our readers, (though, perhaps, few of them will 
need it, after having perufed the foregoing extracts,) that this 
writer is no ftranger to the works of Helvetius, Roufleau, and 
the author of the Sy/iéme de la Nature, nor much at enmity with 
their principles :—of this circumitance, indeed, he gives ample 
intimation, in his preface. Hole. 

{ Lo be continued | 
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Art. XV. Contemplatio Philofophica: A Pofthumous Work of 
the late Brook Taylor, LL. D. F.R.S. Some Time Secretary 
‘of the Royal Society. ‘To whichis prefixed a Life of the Author, 
by his Grandfon, Sir William Young, Bart. F.R.S. A.S.S, 
With an Appendix, containing fundry Original Papers, Letters 
from the Count Raymond de Montmort, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Marcilly de Villette, Bernouilli, &c. 8vo. pp.150. London. 
1793. Not publifhed. 

I? has frequently been remarked that the lives of literary and 

{cientific men, whofe ftudies and habits have fecluded them 
from general intercourfe with the world, fupply few incidents 
that are likely to engage the attention and gratify the curiofity 
of the more numerous clafs of readers. ‘Io thofe, however, 
who are difpofed to derive inftruction from obferving the pro- 
eres of the human mind, and the various gradations by which 
the boundaries of fcience are enlarged, this {pecies of biogra- 
phy cannot fail of being interefting and ufeful. Much depends 
on the judgment with which it is conducted, on the afiiduity 
with which the fcanty materials that fuch lives afford are col- 
lected, and on the incidental and collateral obfervations which 
an intelligent biographer will introduce. ‘The lives of men, 
whofe time and talents have been devoted to the cultivation of 
literature and fcience, and who have been little known, except 
as claffical fcholars, theologians and biblical critics, or mathe- 
maticians and philofophers, when ‘the materials which they 
furnifh are thus judicioufly felected, arranged, and applied, will 
afford a very valuable addition to the general hiftory of know- 
lege. Though, in their private hiftory, there may be little 
variety and few incidents that are amufing, yet, the courfe of 
their ftudies, and the character of their literary works, will be 
rendered inftructive and interefting by the biographer who 
unites erudition and tafte, fcience and judgment. There will 
always be readers of a certain defcription, and we profefs our= 
felves to be of this number, who will be gratified and improved 
by the memoirs of authors and of men of letters; though ¢ the 
habits incidental to their vocation, generally at leaft, preclude 
variety in themfelves, their inmates, or their intercourfe with 
the world.’ Some information with regard to * divines, who 
actually believed in God, and phyficians, who really ftudied 
phyfic, and other good and fcientific perfons,’ we are fo dull as 
to wifh to obtain, * feparately and in contradiftinGion to their 
works ;’ becaufe we think that thofe, by whofe works we are 
amufed and profited, have eftablifhed a title to our grateful re- 
membrance; and that the memoirs of fuch perfons deferve to be 
tran{mitted to pofterity. We cannot be of opinion, that when 
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© authors write about authors, and feek to eftablifh a claim on 
the retributive juftice of their fraternity, for their own reputa- 
tion with after times,’ this is *a perverfion of biography.’ 
Authors, who have written and publifhed works which deferve 
to be read, and which communicate ufeful inftru€tion, merit a 
public record. It is, in fuch cafes, a juft remuneration, and it 
holds out an incitement to the diligence and zeal of others. 

‘Thefe reflections have occurred to us in perufing the edi- 
tor’s introduction to the prefent work, and to the life of his ve- 
nerable anceftor. Many of his remarks are unexceptionable : 
but we think that he has extended his objections againft a par- 
ticular fpecies of biography, to a latitude which would reftri& 
our pleafure and our benefit, without neceflity, and with inju- 
ry to the general caufe of literature and fcience. We are far 
from apprehending that he had any fuch defign; and we only , 
‘with that he had exprefled himfelf with a greater degree of 
caution and referve on this fubject. 

Sir William Young allows, and here we cordially unite with 
him in opinion, that § there are memoirs of authors (merely as 
authors) which bear a very different defcription’ from thofe 
which he is defirous of excluding, * and are of a great and fu- 
perior intereft in the republic of letters; fuch are thofe writings 
which, in delineating one learned man, perfonify, as it were, 
learning itfelf; and take up a recital of its origin, growth, courfe, 
and fuccefs, in all its confli€ts with error, and under all its alli- 
ances with genius, throughout a literary world, and in an en- 
lightened period of its career. Memoirs of this fort are intereft- 
ing and ufeful indeed, are worthy the pen of [fuch] a philofopher 
as Bayle, and dignify the firft powers of intellect and of know- 
ledge, when exerted in a manner becoming the undertaking.’ 

Of this kind is every thing that relates to a chara¢ter fo dife 
tinguifhed as that of Dr. Brook Taylor. We have often re- 
gretted that he has fo long efcaped the notice of biographers, 
Difcouraged, probably, by the difficulty of obtaining the ne 
ceflary materials, they have fuffered more than half a century 
to elapfe, without contributing to preferve his name and charac- 
ter, otherwife than as they exift in his valuable writings. For 
thofe domeftic materials, which frequently elude the moft dili- 
gent refearch, we are highly indebted to his ingenious grandfon; 
who, in confequence of a requifition tranfmitted to William 
Seward, Efq. by fome of the French academy about three years 
ago, that he would make inquiries relative to this able mathe- 
matician, embraced the firft opportunity of leifure for collecting 
and printing them. One hundred copies only of this work are 
{truck off for the ufe of his friends, but we hope to fee it more 


generally circulated. 
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¢ Brook Taylor moved in, and adorned, that circle of Jumina- 
ries, who, in the beginning of this eighteenth century, threw a new 
and clear light on the operations of nature, and on the mind of 
man: he was the friend of Keil, of Hally, of Newton: he was an 
expofitor of his fublime philofophy to foreign nations, and an able 
defender of his pretenfions and tenets againit Leibnitz and the Ber- 
nouillis : he was an acute refuter of the over-refined metaphylfics of 
Malebranche, and of the groffer mechanifms of the German {chool.’ 
Introd. p. §- 

Sir W. Young introduces the memoirs with the following 
modeft apology : 

‘ To write the memoirs of fuch a man in the way which I have 
pointed out (and which is the true and only way in which they 
fhould be written,) would require a perfe&l knowledge of the higher 
mathematics, and of every ftep of human invention towards facili- 
tating or confirming the inferences of the Newtonian philofophy. 
The human intellect fhould be followed pari pau in its higheft 
range, accompanied by its /ate//ites furnifhing every detail of expe- 
dient, and of mechanifm, which patient and penetrating calcula- 
tion might fupply. Whatever habits of reading I may poflefs, have 
been turned to other branches of literature, and in truth I muft de- 
clare myfelf, on every account, incompetent to purfue fuch arduous 
courfe of inguiry—and follow, defcribe, and illuftrate the lofty career 
of genius which belonged to thefe times. 1 propofe merely to fup- 
ply fome dates, fome names, fome land-marks, to note the place of 
inveftigation, fhould any one of more congenial itudies, accept my 
invitation to engage and build on the foundations which I venture 


to mark out.’ 

We hope that this invitation will be accepted by fome perfon 
who is capable of giving more in detail the works of this emi- 
nent mathematician, and of afcertaining their true value. 

Dr. Brook Taylor was born at Edmonton, Aug. 18, 1685. 
He was the fon of John Taylor, Efq. of Bifrons-houfe in Kent, 
by Olivia, daughter of Sir Nicholas Tempeft, of Durham, 
Baronet. His grandfather, Nathaniel Taylor, was one of thofe 
puritans whom * Cromwell thought fit to e/eé? by a letter, dated 
June 14, 1653, to reprefent the County of Bedford in parlia- 
ment.” The chara@er of his father partook in no fmall degree 
of the aufterity that had been tran{mitted to him in the line of 
his anceftors, and by the fpirit of the times in which they lived ; 
and to this caufe the editor af¢ribes the difaffection which 
fometimes fubfifted between the father and even fuch a fon as is 
the fubject of thefe memoirs. His morofe temper, however, 
yielded to the powers of mufic; and the moit eminent pro- 
feflors of the art in that period were hofpitably welcomed in his 
houfe. His fon Brook was induced, by his natural genius, 
and by the difpofition of his father, which he wifhed, by 
ail the means an his power, to conciliate, to direct his par- 
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ticular attention to mufic; and he became, in very early life, a 
diftinguifhed proficient in it. ¢ In a large family piece, he is 
reprefented, at the age of thirteen, fitting in the centre of his 
brothers and fitters, the two elder of whom, Olivia and Mary, 
crown him with laurel, bearing the infignia of harmony,’ 

To mufic he added another accomplifhment, in which he 
equally excelled. * His drawings and paintings,'\(fays Sir W.Y.) 
preferved in our family, require not thofe allowances for error 
or imperfection with which we fcan the performances of even 
the fuperior dilettanti :—they will bear the teft cf fcrutiny and 
criticifm from artifts themfelves and thofe of the firft genius 
and profeffional abilities.” Though he was eminent in the 
culture and practice both of mufic and drawing in his early 
youth, his whole attention was not occupied by thefe fafcinating 
arts. His claffical education was conduéted at home under a 
private tutor; and his proficiency in the ordinary branches of 
the languages and the mathematics was fo great, that he was 
deemed qualified for the univerfity at the early age of fifteen. 

In 1701 Mr. B. T. was entered a Fellow Commoner at St. 
John’s, Cambridge. ‘This was a period when 

« Mathematics engaged more particularly the attention of the 
univerfity ; and the examples of eminence in the learned world, 
derived from that branch of erudition, attracted the notice and 
roufed the emulation of every youth poffeffed ot talents and of ap- 

lication. We may prefume, that B. T. from the very hour of his 
admifuion at college, adopted the courfe of ftudy which a Machin, a 
Keil, and above all, a Newton, had opened to the mind of man, 
as leading to difcoveries of the celettial fyllem.—— That he applied 
early to thefe ftudies, and without remiffion, is to be inferred from 
the early notice and kind attention with which he was honoured by 
thefe eminent perfons; and from the extraordinary progrefs which 
he made in their favourite fcience.’ : 

In 1708 he wrote his treatife on the centre of ofcillation, which 
was not publifhed in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions till fome 
years afterward. In 1709, he took his degree of bachelor of 
laws. In 1712, he was chofen a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
During the interval between thefe two periods, he correfponded 
with Profeflor Kei] on feveral of the moft abftrufe Subjects 
of mathematical difquifition. Sir W. Y. informs us, that he 
has in his pofleffion a letter, dated in 1712, addrefled to Mr. 
Machin, which contains at length a /olution of Kepler’s problem, 
and marking the ufe to be derived from that folution. In this year, 
he prefented to the Royal Society three different papers: one, 
which was the firft that he communicated to this Society, on the 
afcent of water between two glafs planes ; afecond, on the centre of 


efcillation ; anda third, on the motion of a firetched firing. It ap- 
pears 
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pears from his correfpondence with Keil, that in 1713 he pre- 
fented a paper on his favourite fubje& of mufic: but this ts 
not preferved in the Tranfactions. 

Thefe are a few of the learned productions of Mr. B. T. 
about this period: but his biographer acknowleges that he is 
not competent to enumerate all the various and indefatigable 
Jabours of this prolific genius. 

His diftinguifhed proficiency in thofe branches of fcience, 
which engaged the particular attention of the Royal Society at 
this period, and which embroiled them in contefts with foreign 
academies, recommended him to the notice of its moft illuftri- 
ous members ; and in 1714, he was elected to the office of f{e- 
cretary. In this year, he took, at Cambridge, his degree of 
doctor of Jaws; and at this time he tranfmitted, in a letter to 
Sir Hans Sloane, an account of fome curious experiments relative 
to magnetifn ; which, however, was not delivered to the Society 
till many years afterward : when it was printed in the Tranfac- 
tions. His application to thofe ftudies, to which his genius in- 
clined, was indefatigable: for we find that in 1715 he publifh- 
ed in Latin his Methodus Incrementorum ; alfo a curious eflay, 
preferved in the Philofophical T'ranfaétions, entitled an account 
of an experiment for the difcovery of the laws of magnetic attrac 
tion; likewife a treatife, well known to mathematicians, and 
highly valued by the belt judges, on the principles of linear per- 

edtive. Inthe fame year, (fuch were his admirable talents, 
and fo capable were they of being directed to various fubjects, ) 
he conducted a controverfial correfpondence with the Count 
Raymond de Montmort, on the tenets of Malebranche; which 
occafioned his being particularly noticed in the eulogium pro- 
nounced by the French academy on the deceafe of that emi- 
nent metaphyfician. 

The new philofophy of Newton, as it was then called, en- 
gaged the attention of mathematicians and philofophers both at 
home and abroad. At Paris, it was in high eftimation ; and the 
men of fcience in that city were defirous of obtaining a per- 
fonal acquaintance with the learned fecretary of the Royal So- 
ciety, whofe reputation was fo generally acknowledged, and 
who had particularly diftinguifhed himfelf in the Leibnitzian 
or German controverfy, as we may denominate it, of that pe- 
riod. In confequence of many urgent invitations, he deter- 
mined to vifit his friends at Paris in the year 1716. He was 
received with every poffible token of affection and refpeét ; and 
he had an opportunity of difplaying many traits of character, 
which mark the general fchalar and accomplifhed gentleman, 


as well as the profound mathematician. His company was 
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courted by all * who had temper to enjoy, or talents to improve, 
the charms of focial intercourfe.” Befide the mathematicians, 
to whom he had always free accefs, he was here introduced to 
Lord Bolingbroke, the Count de Caylus, and Bifhop Boffuet. 
¢ Heinfpired partiality on his firft addrefs ; he gained impercep- 
tibly on acquaintance; and the favourable impreffions which 
he made from genius and accomplifhments, he fixed in further 
intimacy by the fundamental qualities of benevolence and: in- 
tegrity,’ 

From fome notes addrefled to him by Lord Bolingbroke, and 
preferved in the appendix to this treatife, it appears how much 
he was efteemed by his lordfhip, and with what ardent friend-~ 
fhip they were mutually attached to each other. 

Among the ladies, who honoured Dr. B. T. with a parti- 
cular regard, we may mention the names of Marcilly de Villette, 
and of Mifs Brunton, the beautiful and accomplifhed niece of 
Sir Ifaac Newton. 

Early in 1717, he returned to London, and compofed three 
treatifes, which were prefented to the Royal Society and pub- 
lifhed in the 30th volume of the T'ranfactions. 

About this time, his intenfe application had impaired his 
health in a confiderable degree ; and he was under the neceflity 
of repairing, for relaxation and relief, to Aix-!a-Chapelle. 
Having likewife a defire of directing his attention to fubjeéts of 
moral and religious fpeculation, he refigned his office of Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society in the year 1718. 

After his return to England, in 1719, he applied to fuvjedts 
of a very different kind from thofe that had employed the 
thoughts and labours of his more early life. Among his pa- 
pers of this date, Sir W. Y. has found detached parts of a 
treatife on the ‘fewifh facrifices, and a diflertation of confiderable 
Jength, on the lawfulne/s of eating blood. He did not, however, 
wholly neglect his former fubjects of ftudy, but employed his 
Jeifure hours in combining fcience and art; with this view, he 
revifed and improved his treatife on linear perfpeétive. Drawing 
continued to be his favourite amulement to hrs lateft hour ; and 
it is not improbable, that his valuable life was fhortened by the 
fedentary habits which this amufement, fucceeding his feverer 
ftudies, occafioned. 

¢ He drew figures with extraordinary precifion and beauty of pen- 
cil. Landfcape was yet his favourite branch of defign. His origi- 
nal Jandfcapes are mottly painted in water colours, but wich all the 
richnefs and ftrength of oils. They have a force of colour, a free- 
dom of touch, a varied difpofition of planes of diftance, anda 
Jearned ule of aerial, as well as linear dukponies which all pro- 


feffional men who have feen thefe paintings, have admired. Some 
pieces 
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jeces are compofition; fome are drawn from nature ; and the ge- 
neral characteriftic of their effe€ may be exemplified, in fuppofing 
the bold fore-groundsof Salvator Rofa to be backed by the fucceffion 
of diftances, and mellowed by the fober harmony, which diftinguifh 
the productions of Gafpar Pouflin. The fmall figures interfperfed 
jn the landfcapes would not have difgraced the pencil of the correct 
and claffic Nicholas.’ 

The work of Dr. B. T. in linear perfpe&tive was cenfured by 
Bernouilli, in a treatife publifhed in the 4és of Leip/ic, as * ab- 
ftrufe to all, and as unintelligible to artifts for whom it was 
more efpecially written” It muft be acknowleged, that this 
excellent work, for fo it deferves to be called, was not level to the 
apprehenfions of practitioners in the art of drawing and defign : 
but it was much efteemed by mathematicians. Three editions 
of it have been publifhed; and, as it is now fcarce, a re-pub- 
lication of it, in its moft improved and perfect ftate, would be 
very acceptable. Mr. Kirby, however, has made it more plain 
and populzr, in his treatife, entitled, ** B. Taylor’s Per/pective 
made eafy ;” and this book, detailing and illuftrating the principles 
of the original work, has been the vade mecum of artifts. Dr. 
B. T. was incenfed by the invidious attack of Bernouilli; and 
he publifhed an Apology againft ‘f. Bernouillt’s Objections, which 
may be feen in the 30th voiume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions. We have alfo an eflay, in the appendix to this work, 
which will give the reader a farther idea of the nature of this 
learned difpute, and of the animofity with which it was con- 
ducted. We have no reafon to doubt Dr. T.’s claims to the 
undecided difcovery of the method which he defcribes ; though 
he is not an original inventor, ‘This method was long before 
publifhed by Guido Ubaldi, in his Perfpe@live, printed at Pefaro 
in 1600; where it is delivered very clearly, and confirmed by 
mott elegant demonftrations ; and where it is actually applied to 
the art of delineating the fcenes of a theatre. See Dr. Wil- 
fon’s Appendix to Robins’s Mathematical Traéts, vol. ii. 
Pp. 322. 

need the end of the year 1720, Dr. B. T. accepted the 
invitation of Lord Bolingbroke to {pend fome time at La Source, 
a country feat near Orleans, which he held in right of his wife, 
the widow of the Marquis de Villette, nephew of Madame de 
Maintenon. During his refidence at this beautiful fpot, he 
fixed and cemented a friendfhip with its noble owners, which 
terminated only with life. 

In the next year, he returned to England, and publifhed the 
Jaft paper which appears with his name in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, entitled, an experiment made to afcertain the pro- 
portion of expanfion of liquar in the thermometer, with regard to 


the degree of heat. 
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In 1721, Dr. B. T. married Mifs Bridges of Wallington in 


the county of Surrey, a young lady of good family, but of 
{mall fortune ; and this marriage occafioned a rupture with his 
father, whofe confent he had never obtained. The death of this 
Jady in 1725, and that of an infant fon whom the parents re- 
garded as the prefage and pledge of reconciliation with the 
father, and who actually proved fuch, deeply affected the fenfi- 
bility of Dr. I’. However, during the two fucceeding years, 
he refided with his father at Bifrons ; where 

‘ The mufical parties, fo agreeable to his tafte and early prof- 
ciency, and the affectionate attentions of a numerous family wel- 
coming an amiable brother, fo long eftranged ty paternal refent. 
ment, not only foothed his forrows, but ultimately engaged him to 
a {cene of country retirement, and domeiticated and fixed his habits 
of life. He could no more recur to the defultory refources and cold 
folace of fociety, which cafual vifits, flight acquaintance, and dif- 
tant friendthips, afford the man——who hath zone to make, and 
cheer, aconflant home.’ 

In 1725 he formed a new conneétion ; and, with the full 
approbation of his father and family, married Sabetta, daugh- 
ter of John Sawbridge, Efq. of Olantigh, in Kent. In 1729, 
on the death of his father, he fucceeded to the family eftate of 
Bifrons. In the following year he loft his wife in child-bed, 
The daughter, whofe birth occafioned this melancholy event, 
{urvived, and became the mother of Sir W. Y. to whom we 
owe thefe memoirs of his grandfather. 

In the interval that elapfed between the years 1721 and 1730, 
no prodution by Brook Taylor appears in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions ; nor did he publifh, in the courfe of that time, 
any work. His biographer has found no traces of his learned 
Jabour, excepting a treati/e of logarithms, which was committed 
to his friend Lord Paifley (afterward Abercorn) in order to be 
prepareu for the prefs: but which, probably, was never print- 
ed. His health was now much impaired: relaxation became 
neceflary ; and he was diverted by new conneétions from the 
habit of fevere ftudy, which had diftinguifhed the early period 
of his life, and which had contributed to contract the duration 
of it. Happy in the focial circle of domeftié enjoyment, and 
devoting his attention to bufinefs or amufement, as they occur- 


red, his application and his literary emulation feem to have - 


declined. He did not Jong furvive the lofs of his fecond wife; 


and his remaining days were days of increafing imbecility and 
forrow, 


‘ The effay entitled Centemplatio Philofophica, now printed, ap- 
pears to have been written about this time, and probably with a 
view to abitract his mind from painful recollections and regret. It 
was the effort of a ftrong mind, and is a moft remarkable example 
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of the clofe logic of the mathematician applied to metaphylics. 
But the blow was too deep at heart for ftudy to afford more than 
tem porary relief. The very refource was hurtful, and intenfe 
fludy but accelerated the decline of his health. His friends offered 
every comfort; in particular Lord Bolingbroke prefled his confo- 
lation, and fought to call his mind from regret of domettic endear- 
ments to focial friendfhip at Dawley, wich a folicitude which places 
the affectionate heart and goodnefs of that ftatefman in the molt un- 
equivocal point of view’ 

The attention and kindnefs of his friends, however, could not 
ward off the approaches of diflolution. 


‘ Having furvived his fecond wife little more than a year, Dr. 
Brook Taylor died of a decline in the 46th year of his age, Decem- 
ber the 2gth 1731 5 and was buried in the church-yard of St. Ann’s, 
Soho. lam ipared, (fays his defcendant,) the neceffity of clofing 
this biographical fketch with a prolix detail of charater: in beft 
acceptation of duties relative to each fituation of life in which he 
was cogaged, his own writings, and the writings of thofe who beft 
knew him, prove him to have been the finifbed chriftian, gentleman, 
and {cholar.’ 

Our readers, we are perfuaded, will kindly accept our detailed 
account of fo diftinguifhed and illuftrious a character as that of 
the fubject of thefe memoirs, We have availed ourfelves of 
the opportunity that. has been afforded us by the perufal of 
a book which is not likely (at leaft for the prefent,) to fall 
into many hands; and we are happy in rendering our tribute of 
refpect to Sir William Young for the pleafure which the peru- 
fal has afforded us. 


The Appendix confifts of fundry letters, and extracts of 
letters, which pafled between Dr. T. and feveral of his corre~ 
fpondents, the principal of whom are enumerated in the title 
page. 

‘In a fonnet from the lively, yet learned mathematician, the 
Count Raymond de Montmort, “ the god of love takes the feat 
of heavenly attradion, in order to rectify the errors and repair the 
ruin of Phaeton’s management.”? ‘The poetical compliment is 
made to Newton, as rectifying the errors of Defcartes ; but further- 
more, with a kind of aftronomical gallantry, well fuited to a 
Frenchman of thofe days, the metaphor introduces the matter of the 
heart, as controuling the univerfe.’——* In thofe times, (as thefe let- 
ters inform us,) the potentates of the earth feem to have confider- 
ed a fhare in the vitories of the human mind, as conferring a glo- 
rious wreath on the fovereign’s brow. We fee, among the gay and 
great, a king of France and princefs of Wales zealous in the dif- 
cuflions of literary pretenfions. They feem to have contefted, on 
part of their refpective fubjeéts, a new difcovery in mathematics, as 
they would the appropriation of a new region of the globe, and a 
new field of command and of commerce. On one occafion, men- 
tioned in a letter annexed, from the illuftrious Abbé Conti, we are 


told 
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told that the reprefentatives of every crowned head in Europe, the 
collective ambafladors and envoys at Paris, met, on fpecial fum- 
mons, to decide the merits of pretenfion to an invention of fubor. 
dinate clafs, difputed by Sir Iiaac Newton and Leibnitz.’ (Intro. 
duétion.) 

The pofthumous effay, now printed, feems to be a part of a 
more extenfive and elaborate work, which the author had pro- 
jected, but which he did not live, or had not leifure, to finith. 
The firft title of this treatife was, ** Some RefleCtions relating 
to the firft Principles of general Philofophy ;” and he began it 
in thefe words: ** In the fearch of truth, nothing feems to be 
fo much wanting as to fettle rightly, what is the nature, and 
what the extent, of the knowledge we are capable of attainin 
to, by the help of our own anin/pired natural faculties,” &c. In 
its prefent ftate, it is a very valuable fragment, and merits the 
attention of thofe who have leifure and inclination for meta- 
phyfical fpeculations. Whatever may be thought of the 
author’s general reafoning, and of the conclufions which he 
deduces trom it, it muft be allowed that he writes, as he 
thought, with clearnefs and precifion; and that this treatife 
contains many obfervations of importance, in their relation to 
controverfies, which have been lately much agitated. 

‘ Subftance, (fays Dr. T.) is a thing fubiifting of itfelf, by the 
seality of its own nature, without any extrinfical caufe required to 
keep it in exiftence; which exiflence is not conceived as an effet, 
but as a matter of fatt,—a mere actuality, which will always con- 
tinue, unlefs fome pofitive active caufe does interpofe, and alter it.’ 
Hence he infers, that as a fubftance may be conceived as exifting 
to all eternity by its own nature, or at leaft till fome caufe bya 
pofitive att deftroys it, it may alfo be conceived to have exifted 
from all eternity, and fo not to hate been-created ex nibilo. From 
whence it appears, that creation ex nibilo cannot be proved by the 
light of natural reafon without revelation. Before you can provea fub- 
fiance to have been produced ex xihi/o, you mult frit prove the fact, 
of its having once not exifted, which cannot be done by the mere 
light of nature. According to the light of nature, therefore, itis 
moft probable that all fubftances, viz. the fpirits of angels, men, 
&c. and bodies, were not produced ex nibilo, but have always ex- 
ited :—not by a neceflity of nature, for there is no fuch neceility 
belonging to them, but by mere matter of fact;—and that the 
modes and affections of fubftances are the only objects of active 
powers, and not the exiftence of the fubltances themfelves.’ 


After defining time and fpace, and introducing fuch re- ° 


marks as thefe fubjects fugge{ted, the author proceeds to the 
inveftigation of the nature and properties of body and mind. 

* Body is a fubftance, whofe only attribute is folidity, which ne- 
ceffarily muft exift in fpace, and fil! fpace by fo exifting.—It 1s 


evidently diftinguifhed from hardnefs, which is folidity with 
on 
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fon of parts added to it; but pure folidity may be either with or 
without cohefion of parts. Water is as folid as a itone; but warer 
isnot hard, though a ftone is.—From the folidity of body refults its 
extenfion, which is not properly the attribute of the body, but of 
the fpace or place it Alls.’ 

Dr. Taylor proceeds to obferve, that ¢ the idea of folidity is 
not necefiary, but contingent—that body is not neceflarily 
exiftent—nor neceflarily infinite; that its finite parts are 
ditinét fubflances entirely independent on one another, and, 
therefore, do not neceflarily cohere by their own nature,’ 
Hence he infers, that * cohefion is a phenomenon, which re- 
vires an extrinfical caufe to account for it: it is a conftant 
effect, which would ceafe, and the body be no longer hard, if 
that caufe fhould ceafe to act.——The vis inertia of body is nothing 
pofitive, diftinct from and fuperadded to the nature of body, 
for it is only the neceflary confequence of that property of 
body, by which two particular bodies cannot be in the fame 
place at the fame time.’ Body is alfo ¢ entirely of an inactive 
nature: therefore, when a body, formerly at reft, does after- 
wards move, or on the contrary, there muft be fome extrin- 
fical caufe affigned of this phenomenon, becaufe the thing was 
not capable of doing this itfelf.’ 

On the fubject of Minp, the author obferves, that 


‘ By reflefting on what paffes within ourfelves, we find mind to 
be capable of thefe three things: perception, fenfation, and action. 
By perception, we fee and conceive things; by fenfation, we feel 
and taite of pleafure and pain; and by action, we perform all we 
do.—Senfation and perception, though the mind is paflive in them 
both, are certainly as different from one another as can be. It is 
jurely a thing of a quite different kind to perceive two and two to 
be four; and to be glad or forry. It is abfurd to afk.a phyfical 
caufe of the action of a mind, as we do of the beginning of motion 
in body, becaufe body cannot move itfelf; but the a¢tions of mind 
are from itfelf, and therefore muft have no ciufe afked of them; 
for that would be to deny mind to be an attive being: it would be 
to deny, that there is any fuch thing as ation in rerum natura. The 
mind finds itfelf uneafy in its prefent condition, fees what actions of 
its Own will remove that uneafinefs, and therefore it is reafonable 
to expect that it fhould exert that action. Bat yet when it exerts 
that action, it does it not neceffarily: it is not a phyfical confe- 
quence of that uneafinefs it now feels, or of that perception of its 
Own power: but that a@tion is the pure and fimple effect of the 
mind’s own felf-determination, which has no phyfical neceffary 
caufe antecedent to it; but might have been exerted or not, not- 
withflanding any influence of the knowledge the mind has, or of 
its prefent fenfation. Men, for the moit part, act according to their 
view of what would be belt for them, but not always: for every one 
1s too notorioufly fenfible that he does fometimes choofe a {maller 
prefent and tranfient good, in preference to a more fubitantial and 
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lafting one, which he might have chofen. This is not to be ac- 


‘counted for, but by the mere fpontaneity of adlion; and even 


when we have confidcred that, it leaves the mind full of wonder and 
amazement, thatany agent thould be fuch a fool, and fo indifcreer, 
We wonder at folly, though we fee it, and practife it ourlelves ever 
day; becaufe it is unreafoaable to quit a greater good for a lefs, or 
to fubmit to evil, when it may be avoided. Yet we fee that it can 
be dore, and too often 1s done: and the power of fo doing is the 
foundation of all morality. 

‘ According to this account of preper felf-activity, the ations of 
a mind ieem to te the moft entirely free, and void of neceflity, that 
is poflible, and indeed they are truly fo: for the mind does never 
exert any action, but it had it in its power to have forborn it, 
even with the fame entire view and fenfatioo of all thofe circum. 
flances upon account of which it determined itfelf to ac&t. This en. 
tire freedom of action feems to mott perfons to make the aétions of 
minds the molt perfetly contingent and void of certainty: yet if we 
conficer this matter carefully, we {hall find, that though, upon ac. 
count of the fpontaneity and freedom we have defcribed, the ations 
of minds are moft truly contingent, as contingency is oppofed to 
neceflity, (1 mean phyfical neceffity, which is found in all thofe 
things that low immediately from the nature of the fubjeét, as the 
uniform motion of body,) and yet they may neverthelefs be fo far 
from uncertainty, as to be certain in the highelt degree. It is hard 
to reconcile certainty with abfolute freedom of felf-aétion, which is 
the only foundation of all morality; becaufe it is hard to feparate 
certainty from phyfical necefity. But thofe two things are not ne- 
ceflarily and eflentially joined. For though my adtion, in certain 
circumftances, be abfolutely fpontaneous, and from myfelf; yet it 
may be certain that I fhall act thus, rether than otherwife. Ic feems 
not to be difficult to know how a man of known wifdom will ac on 
a certain occafion; yet that action is entirely free and fpontaneoug. 
When the charader of the ageat’s wifdom is imperfect, it feems to 
be but probable how he will aét in certain circumftances: it being 
but probabie that he will follow right reafon. But where the wif- 
dom of the agent is confummate and altogether perfeét, it is cer- 
tain that he will follow right reafon, and therefore certain how he 
will act upon any occafion ; but all this while his actions are en- 
tirely free and fpontaneous, and therefore truly contingent, and not 
at all neceflary phyfically; becaufe he has it in his power to do 
otherwife than he does, though it is certain he will not. Whatin 
the nature of any agent can be the caufe of this abfolute certainty, 


which does not proceed from phyfical neceffity, but is perfedlly - 


confilent with perfect freedom, and the trueit fpontaneity, and 
therefore Coes nor at all interfere with morality, is impoffible for us 
to know; becaufe we have no knowledge of the effence of mind, 
wherein that certainty is founded. For the fame reafon, we cannot 
aflert, but that tne aétions of beings lefs perfe& in the character of 
wifdom, may be abivlutely certain in the fame fenfe, though en- 
tirely fpontancous, and therefore {ubje& to morality. I fay, we 


know net encugh of the nature of mind, to affert this to be ne 
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gble: on the contrary, the prefcience, or foreknowledge of God, 
which we have the fulleft teltimony of that can be, does feem in 
faét to prove it. But of this more largely by and by.’ 


From this latter fentence, as well as from other paflages that 
occur in the eflay, it appears that the author intended to have 
purfued, more at large, an inveftigation of the evidence and 
pperations of Divine Providence; and alfo to have farther dif- 
cufled a variety of fubjects, which are only briefly mentioned in 
the prefent fhort and imperfect treatife. 

Aber curforily reciting the opinions of the Cartefians and 
Malebranche, and alfo of Leibnitz, with refpect to the powers 
of nature, and the extent of the providence of God, our author 
obferves, that the only argument, by which natural religion can 
be demontftrated, is the neceflity of a God to produce the phe- 
nomena of the world. 


‘To make this necefliiy the more fenfible, it is worth while to 
confider how impoflible it is to account for the phenomena of nature, 
by the mere nature of matter. It will be fuflicient to fhew it in 
gravitation and cokefion. As matter can do nothing but by local 
a therefore thefe phenomena mult be produced by the rapid 

otion of a fluid. But to produce gravitation, that rapid motion 
ait tend towards the centre, whicher heavy bodies tend. But 
fuch a convergi ng motion of a fuid is impofible, and 1f it did once 
begin, it would immediately ceafe by the mutual refiltance of the 
parts of the fluid; and therefore gravitation cannot be folved this 
way. Neither can cohefion be folved by mere mechanifm. For if 
it be occafioned by mecianifm, it muft be by a preflure, occafioned 
by the motion of an ambient fluid; but fuck a preflure cannot make 
any particles to cohere which are not hard already; therefore the 
preflure of a fluid cannot produce hardnels: belles. that fucha 
preflure may be proved to be impoflible by the common krown laws 
of motion, Therefore neither cohefion nor gravitation can be ac- 
counted for by mere mechanics; and much lefs can the other more 
compounded phenomena of nature, as the formation and growth of 
mineral, vege table, and animal fubitances, the motions and life of 
enimals, &c. ‘It is neceflary, therefore, to have recourfe to a Pro- 
vidence influencing every thing in a manner unknown to us. Thofe 
who affert this, and confider rightly the final caufes which difcover 
themfelves in the nature of men, and in every part of the creation, 
do put natural religion upon the moft fure, and unmoveable founda- 
tion, whatever be their opinion concerning the creation of fub- 
ftances from nothing.’ 


On this ubject, the author thinks that truth is unattainable 
by the exercife of our natural faculties, unaided by divine reve- 
lation, and therefore that it is beft to own our ignorance, and 
neither to affirm nor deny: * If, (fays he,) after a full inquiry 
I fhall find that revelation has aflerted the creation of fubftances 
out of nothing, I am prepared to believe it; becaufe I cannot 
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demonftrate the impoffibility of it, no more than I can the pof. 
fibility, much lefs the neceflity of it.’ 

We cannot forbear remarking, that this conceffion of the 
ingenious author fecms to militate againft the notion of the 
eternity of matter. If creation, confidered as the a& of giving 
exiftence to fubitances that before did not exiit, (which is a 
mode of expreflion that we prefer to that of © creation out of 
nothing,’) be not impoffible; and we perceive no fufficient 
reafon for queftioning its poffibility ; it is, we apprehend, much 
the moft probable opinion, that this is the cafe. It obviates 
many difficulties and objections, which the eternity of matter, 
conceived to be co-exifting with the intelligence and adtivity 
that form and modify it in infinitely different ways, muft 
fuggeft. Although the human imagination cannot conceive or 
aflign a period in which other fubftances, material and mental, 
befide God himfelf, did not exift; yet let us trace the com- 
mencement of their exiftence to ever fo remote an era, we are 
conftrained to allow that, if it be in any fenfe derived and de- 
pendent, its duration cannot be coeval with that of the Deity, 
any more than the effect can be contemporary with the caufe, 
On the other hand, we are ready to acknowlege, that there is 
no inftant of duration in which we can conceive the Deity to 
have been inactive. It is equally impoflible to fet limits in 
{pace, as in duration, to the operations of his wifdom, power, 
and benevolence. Speculations of this kind, which do not ex- 
clude the agency and moral providence of God, can do no in- 
jury to the caufe either of rational faith or religious virtue. Yet 
the author feems to have had fome apprehenfion of the clamour 
that might be occafioned by fuch difquifitions. He {peaks of 
perfons, and the race is not extinct, who are apt to 

‘ Cry out, immediately, as if the foundations of religion were 
going to be undermined, when they fee any body (though purely 
out of a fincere love of truth) endeavour to thew the weaknefs, or 
fo much as pretend to queflion the conclufiveneis, of any argu- 


ment, that ever has been ufed in favour of religion. Falfe argu- 
ments are like falfe friends, and treacherous or cowardly foldiers, 


-who are more likely to betray and weaken a caufe, and to sverthrow 


the fecurity of its folid bulwarks than to do it any fervice. There- 
fore it is a fervice to truth, and not an injury done to it, to dif- 
cover and to explode all falfe reafons that have been brought to the 
pretenced fupport of it. Truth has no occafion for falfhood to fup- 
port it: its only ftrength is in its own forces, in its own evidence, 
which is able to bear out apainit all attacks, and grows the flronger 
for being wied. That which will not bear the firicteft trial, is not 
truth, but fubtle error, which of all things it concerns us to detect, 
and to avoid.’ 


Dr. Taylor 
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Dr. Taylor clofes this eflay with fome remarks on the in- 
fufficiency and inconclufivenefs of the argument deduced from 
the nature of perfection, in proof of the neceflary exiftence of 
God. * God being infinitely, that is abfolutely perfect, it has 
been faid that he muft needs be neceflarily exiftent; becaufe 
neceflary exiftence is one of the greateft of perfections.” The 
Doétor controverts thefe premifes : 


‘ Perfection, (he fays,) is a term of relation; and its fenfe im- 
plies a fitnefs or agreement to fome certain end, and moft properly 
io fome power in the thing that is denominated perfect. Perfe€tion 
belongs to the eflence of things, and not properly to their exiftence; 
which is not a perfection of any thing, no attribute of it, but only 
the mere conftitution of it in rerum natura. WNeceffary exiftence 
therefore, which is a mode of exiflence, is not a perfection, it being 
no attribute of the thing, no more than exiltence is, which it is a 
mode of. But it may be faid, that though neceffary exiftence is not 
a perfection in itfelf; yet it is fo in its caufe, on account of that at- 
tribute of the entity from whence it flows: that, that attribute muft 
of all others be the moft perfect and moft excellent which neceffary 
exiftence flows from, it being fuch as cannot be conceived otherwife 
than as exifting. But what excellency, what perfetion is there ia 
ail this? Space is neceffarily exiftent on account of extenfion, 
which cannot be conceived otherwife than as exifting. But what 
perfection is there in fpace upon this account, which can in no 
manner act upon any thing, which is entirely void of all power, 
wherein I have fhewed all perfection toconfift? Therefore necef- 
fary exiftence, ab{traétedly confidered, is no perfection ; and therefore 
the idea of infinite perfection does not inelude, and confequently 
not prove God to be, neceffarily exiftent. If he be fo, it is on ac- 
count of thofe attributes of his eflence, which we have no know- 
ledge of.’ 


We fhould, with pleafure, have made fome extracts from the 
original letters which are inferted in this volume: but we are 
obliged to reprefs our inclinatron, in this refpect, by the great 
length to which the article is already extended. Re-s. 





Art. XVI. Defens of the Church and Reyal Monaftery of Batatha, 
Gtuated in the Province of Eftremadura, in Portug#l. With an In- 
troductory Difcourfe upon Gothic Architecture. By James Mur- 
phy, Architect. N°1. Superfine Vellum Paper, Imperial Folio. 
15s. Cadell, &c. 1792. 


T° the beft of our recollection, this is the firft attempt thae 
we have ever feen, to treat, profeiledly, on Gothic ar- 
chiteGture ; and that this fhould be the cafe, no one will won- 
der, who duly confiders the difficulty attending an undertaking 
which requires no fmall fhare of ability, labour, and perfever- 
ance, If, however, we may venture to judye from the fpeci- 
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men before us, Mr. Murphy, though a young artift, poffeiles 
the requifite qualifications for illuftrating this long negleQed 
branch of the fine arts. 

The general plan of this moft grand and beautiful ftruQure, 
the celebrated Batalha, is here laid down with the greateft ma- 
thematical precifion,—with the dimenfions of the feveral com- 
ponent parts, exprefied in feet, inches, &c. - The letters of the 
plan, we prefume, are intended for the purpofe of reference to 
the feveral apartments, tombs, &c. &c.— The meafures and 
drawings were taken by Mr. Murphy, on the fpot, in the 
year 1789. 

Truth and accuracy feem to be the principal objects of this 
ingenious author’s view, in expreffing the defigns of Batalha; 
and we do not obferve a fingle attempt toward facrificing ma- 
thematical accuracy to optical effect: which is too frequently 
practifed. 

The architeQure is of the modern Norman Gothic ftyle. 
Simplicity of defign, elegance of ornament, with chaftity and 
tafte in the diffribution of the feveral members, appear to pre- 
vail throughout the whole of this truly magnificent ftruCture. 
‘The plates are very well engraved ; and we have no doubt, if 
the undertaking meets with the encouragement which, from 
the execution of this firft number, it feems to merit, that the 
work will be efieemed as a ufeful and valuable addition to the 
libraries of our connoifleurs in the elegant art to which it 
relates. 

From what Mr. Murphy, in his introdu@ion, obferves on the 
origin of the pointed arch, he appears to have paid no fuper- 
ficial attention to his fubject ; nor does he feem to be a fervile 
follower of other writers. His remarks are, as far as we can 
pretend to judge, perfely original, and apparently juft :—we 
will extract the following paflage as a fpecimen: 

_ © Whether the Gothic archite&ls were the inventors of this arch, 
or borrowed the idea of it from others, is not eafy to determine ; 
but it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that it originated with them- 
felves, as they were the only {cien:ific builders known to have ufed 
the pyramidal figure in the compofition of their edifices, except 
the Egyptians; and it is generally fuppofed, that the latter were ig- 
norant of the art of conitructing arches, though, in other refpedts, 
an ingenious people. But the Gothic architects, in ufing this art, 
did no more, in my opinion, than the Greeks or Romans would 
have done in fimilar circumftances. For, if we fuppofe, for a mo- 
ment, that an Athenian artift, of the age of Pericles, or a Roman 
archiiect, of the Auguftan age, had been called in to finifh a Gothic 
{troéture that had neither doors nor windows, he could not, I think, 
have introduced any ocber but a pointed arch, in an edifice where 


every part grew up to a point, without being guilty of a direct vio- 
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lation of the laws of art, and of the precepts fo ftrongly inculcated 
in the architecture of his own country !’ 

The author adds the following conjeCture, which feems to 
be juftly founded : 

‘The rule obferved by the Gothic architeéts, of adapting the 
form of the arch to the general figure of the edifice, is, I believe, 
confonant with the cultom of the ancients, though I cannot find that 
any writer, ancient or modern, has taken notice of this circumitance. 
The Grecian temp'es, which were chiefly of an oblong form, have 
their doors and windows terminated horizontally, in all the defigns 
that [ have feen of the ruins of that country; fome exceptions may 
perhaps be found, but I believe they never occur, except where pro- 
priety was made fubfervient to convenience!’ « 

This firft number of the prefent work contains the following 
fpecimens of the engravings, viz.—a general plan of the church 
and the rayal mona/ftery of Batalha ;—the north elevation of the 
church, with the maufoleum of King Emanuel ;—a feCtion of the 
pe ey at Batalha ;-—and the fouth elevation of the mau- 
foleum of King ‘fohn I. at the fame place. 

The whole undertaking is to be completed in five numbers, 
including an hiftorical and defcriptive account of this famous 
Gothic ftru€ture, tranflated from the Portuguefe of Fr. Lewis 


de Souza. CG. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1493. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


Art. 17. QYhe Memorial of Monfieur le Brun, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to the French Republic. On the Situation of 
Affairs between Great Britain and France, delivered 17th Decem- 
ber 1792, by Monfieur Chauvelin, to Lord Grenville, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in London. With his Lordfhip’s Anfwer. 
8vo. 3d. Ridgway. 1793. 


H1Is report to the National Convention of France is properly con- 
fidered as a {tate memorial, defigned to jultify the French na- 
tion on the three charges brought agzinft them by the Britifh court ; 
the opening of the Scheldt; the decree of the 19:h of November; 





and their intentions reipecting Holland. EB. 


Art. 18. Critique on the late French Revolution, in a Speech deli- 
vered at the Society for Free Debate at To which are 





prefixed, fome Remarks on fuch Societies in general. S8vo. pp. 

78. 4s.6d. Faulder. 1793. 

With whatever degree of reverence we may be difpofed to con- 
template the principle of liberty which has lain atthe foundation of 
the French revolution, we are very far from being inclined to un 

Rev, Marcu 1793. Aa dertake 
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dertake the juftification of all the meafures which have been profef- 
fedly derived from this principle, or to vindicate throughout the 
condu& of the reprefentatives of the French nation. We fhall, 
therefore, readily concede to the author of this ingenious pamphlet, 
the leading point on which he infifls,—that, on the review of the 
proceedings of the National Afiembly and the Convention, there can 
be no difficulty in finding inftances of unfteadinefs and inconfiltency, 


. and of injudicious and erroneous decifion. We do not, however, 


think, that their proceedings are fo generally deferving of cenfare, 
as this writer reprefents. It would be eafy to urge many confider- 
ations in favour of the provifions made by the late conttitution, for 
the regulation of public inftrudtion, of education, of magiflracy, and 
other particulars hgre noticed; were it not, that fuch difcuffions are 
in a great meafure fuperfeded by the change which the whole form 
of government has lately uncergone. In juftice to the ingenuity 
with which this pamphlet is written, we fhall make a fhort extra, 
in which the writer expreffes his ideas concerning the beneficial effe& 


of rank and title: 

‘ In the policy of former times, it was imagined that the wealth of 
nations confilted in the heaps of gold trealured ineffcQively in the 
coffers of the rich. Experience has, however, demonftrated, that 
money is only ufeful in circulation; and that all thofe fumptuary 
Jaws which reftricted the expence of the individual in articles furnith- 
able by the country, were fo many unjuit and impolitic obftructions 
tothe induftry, commerce, and confequent population cf the ftate. 
Under this conviction, a wife government is eager to promote, by 
every poflible encouragement, the invention and improvement of 
thofe arts and manufactures which, by applying to the real or ima- 
ginary wants of mankind, extort from their pride or vanity, or in- 
dolence, what their avarice could withhold from the ftrongeft appeals 
of duty or humanity. 

‘But of all the incentives to expence, to fopport the dignity of 
rank is perhaps the moft powerful: with men whofe fortunes, in 
their own and the eftimate of the world, are but proportioned to 
their thles, it effeciually precludes the pofibility of hoarding; and 
even in thofe whole revenues are more ample, an ambition to be 
diftinguifhed is frequently of equal ufe. In the commoneft public 
vehicles, at the meanelt ordinaries, we meet with men who, with all the 
affluence of nobili:y, but without the rank, are thus content, by ill- 
ierved meals and uncomfortable travelling, to add fomething toa 
heap, of which they hope not the enjoyment; and pleafe them/elves 
with the idea of thus avoiding a charge, the ten-fold of which, but 
with the added bauble of a tule, they would be eager to incur. 

« We are now in the city, and the majority of us are probably of 
its members: I fhall, therefore, venture to illuitrate the propofition 
by the example of a iate chief magiftrate, with whofe hiftory many 


‘of you cannot fail to be acquainted. Whilft endifinguifhed from 


the crowd of fellow-citizens, his houfe, and drefs, and table, were 
all regulated by the mott parfimonious frugality: this lait, indeed, 
was often no other than a joint-itool, where the Juxury of table-linen 


was unknown, and the viands fuited to the fimplicity of the board. 
Lis 
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His property was, however, notorious: the expectation of a fine, 
rather than the thought of his execoting the office, procured him & 
nomination to the fhrievalty, and his condv& in it was rewarded by 
the gowncf analderman, Lutin thefe new dignities the economy 
of hrs hovfehold underwent a total mutation: he was no longer the 
fordid mechanic, blindly labouring for the benefit of others; he 
was now ftudious only toenjoy, in an honourable old age, the pro- 
duct of his former toils; and his mayoralty, which he did not long 
furvive, may be ranked amongft the mo eminent of late years for 
liberality and {plendour. 

* Nor are arms and liveries diftinflions that operste lefs potently 
in difpofing their owners to expence: for an equipage to be known 
wherever it 1s feen, is fuficient inducement to furnifh itin fuch a 
flyle as may not difcredit the proprietor; and the excellence of the 
horfes, the elegance of the carriage, and the gaudinefs of the fer- 
rants, though intended to gratify but the vanity of one, contribute, 
throuvh the care of Providence, to the wealth and fubfiftence of 
many emploved in the various branches of the work: nor does the 
advantage end with thefe—the expedtations excited by the firft appear- 
ance mult be gratified by fubfequent diiburfement. Thus every tax 
On vanity acts but as the prelude and incentive to a heavier; an { 
the voluntary burthen is.fepported with pleafure, fince it adds tothe 
importance of the bearer.’ 

It was unworthy of the good fenfe and ability which this /upo/ed 
{peech dilcovers, to harangue, at the clofe, on the ground of the rici- 
culous vulgar error, OF the wilful milreprefentation, which conftrues 
the doctrine of eguality into a plan for equalis zing property, and for 
levelling ail diftinctions in fociety : —an idea Which, one would think, 
could never, even for a moment, have ferioully taken place in the 
fober mind of honeit John Bull, or any of his upright, downright, 


worthy family. E. 


Art. 19. The Speech of Kerfaint to the French National Convention. 
With the Refolutions of that Body refpecting a War with Eng- 
land. Svo. 3¢, Ridgway. 1793. 

The chicf purport of this fpeech, already detai iled-in the public 
papers, is to ftate the difadvantages under which, according to the 
ideas of the French Convention, England enters on a war with 
France; the principles on which the French nation carry on the 
war; and the probable confequences of a general conteft with the 
powers of Europe. Whether the ftatement be accurate cr not, we 
do not take on us to pronounce ; it may, however, be of ule that 
we fhould be informed ia what light our fituation and our conduct 


are viewed by the nation with whom we are at war. E. 


Art. 20. The New Conftitution of France Literally tranf- 
lated from the original Copy, prefented to the People of 
France for their. Confideration. By the Committee of 
Conttitution. Confifting of Barrere, Briffot, Condorcet, Gen- 
fonne, Petion, Danton, Sieyes, ‘Thomas Paine, and Vergniaud. 
Svo. pp. 70. 18s. Ridgway. 1793. 

Without attempting at prefent any critique on the political merit 
of this code, we fhall content ourfelves with merely announcing iss 


publicasion. E. 
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Art. 21. An authentic Copy of the New Plan of the French Conftitye 
tion, as prefented to the National Convention, by the Committee 
of Conftitution. To which is prefixed, the Speech of M. Con- 
dorcet, Feb. 15th, 1793. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

The fpeech of M. Condorcet, here prefixed to the plan, &c. is an 
elaborate performance ; and may, poflibly, be held in remembrance, 
when the new conftitution itlelf, like that which was given to the 
world by the National Afembly, is configned to oblivion. Su 
are the viciffitudes of the times ! ? 


Art. 22. Lettre de M. de la Rouchefoucauld Liancourt, 2 Monfieur de 
Maleferbes, Déifenfeur du Roy. 8vo. 6d. Herbert. 1793. 
This letter, dated from Bury in Suffolk, Dec. 20, 1792, was de- 
figned to communicate to M. de Malelerbes, fome private anecdotes 
concerning the late King of France, tending to dafplay his amiable 
difpofitions, and to prove the fincerity of his attachment to the in- 
tereft of his fubjeéts. It will not be read without ftrong feelings of 
regret for the fad cataftrophe which terminated the life of that un- 
fortunate Prince. EK. 


Art. 23. Reafons for wifbing to preferve the Life of Louis Capet. 
As delivered to the National Convention. By Thomas Paine, 
Member of the National Convention, &c. 8vo. 6d. Ridg- 
way. 

In this fpeech, Mr. Paine earneftly advifed the National Conven- 
tion to fpare the life of Louis XVI. Though he was hoftile to the 
monarch, he pitied the man; and he would have perfuaded the 
French nation not to degrade herfelf by a {pirit of revenge. It was 
his propofition that the late King fhould be detained in prifon till 
the end of the war, and then be banifhed to the United States of 
America. yt 


Art. 24. Report of the Committee of General Defence on tke Di/pofi- 
tions of the Britifh Government towards France, and on the Mea/fures 
to be taken. Addrefled to the National Convention of France, 
in the Sitting of January 12th, 1793, the fecond Year of the Re- 
public. Allo the fecond Report on a Declaration of a War with 
England. By J. P. Brifflot, Deputy from the Department of 
Eure et Loire. ‘Tranflated from the Copy publifhed by Or- 
der of the National Affembly. To which is added, the Protefts 
entered upon the Journals of the Lords Houle of Parliament againft 
a War with France. By the Marquis of Landfdown, Earl of 
Lauderdale, and Earl of Derby. 8vo. 1s. ‘Ridgway. 1793. 
This Report centains authentic information concerning the 

rounds on which the National Convention have judged the Britifh | 
court holtile toward the French republic, and have declared war 
with England. The annexed Proteft is replete with plain and 

manly ienfe, expreffed in plain and manly terms. E. 





AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


Art. 25: A Vindication of the Condu& and Principles of the Catholics 
of Ireland, from the Charges made againft them, by certain late 
Grand Juries, and other interefted Bodiesin that Country. With 
an Appendix of authentic Documents. Publithed by Order * 

the 
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the General Committee of the Catholics of Ireland, aflembled at 

Dublin, December 3, 1792. To which is added, a corre&t Copy 

of the Petition prefented to his Majefty. January 2, 1793. 8vo. 

pp. gt. 28.6d. Debrett. 

This publication affords a clear view of the grounds of the prefent 
ardent ftroggle of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, for emancipation 
from the oppreffions under which they have long laboured. It ftates 
the particulars of their grievances ; afferts the juftice of their claims ; 
relates the oppofition which they have experienced from the intereft- 
ed and the bigoted ; and contains documents of the proceedings of 
their committees and delegates. The whole affords an encouraging 
example to prove, that firm and temperate perfeverance in a jult 
caufe muft at length be fuccefsful, though grand juries thought it 
neceflary to oppofe their claims with an offer of their lives and for- 
tunes; though one of thefe bodies, with the Speaker of the Irifo Houfe 
of Commons at its head, declared the propofed innovation incompati- 
ble with the fafety of the Proteftant eftablifhment, and with the con- 
tinuance of the Hanoverian fucceflion; and though another county 
meeting, dignified with the prefence of the Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, inftruéted their reprefentatives, at all events, to oppofe 
any propofition for extending to Catholics the right of elective fran- 
chife; notwithftanding all this oppofition, the advocates for equal 
sights, and the friends of univerfal freedom, have had the fatisfac- 
tion to fee the petition of the Irifh Roman Catholics to the throne 
gracioufly received, and recommended to the attention of the Irifh 


parliament. KF, . 
LAW. 


Art. 26. The whole Proceedings, in feveral Informations, in. the 
Nature of a Quo Warranto. The King, on the Profecution of 
James Templar, Efq. his Majefty’s Coroner, againit Mr. Thomas 
Amery, One of the [‘wenty-four Aldermen, and Mr. John Monk, 
One of the Forty Common Covncil-men, of the City of Chefter, 
on the Relation of Ralph Eddowes, of the faid City, Merchant. 
8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 569. 11.18. Boards. Sael. 

In the year 1506, Henry the Seventh gave a charter to the cor- 
poration of Cheiter, which, ‘ though it granted new privileges, and 
created new offices, is to be confidered as confirmatory of, and 
founded upon, the ancient and well-known cultoms of the place.’— 
This charter, which was afterward confirmed by Queen Elizabeth 
and by James the Firft, recognized the right of the citizens at large to 
chufe the principal officers of the corporation; and under and by 
right of it, their elections were regulated in that manner, until the 
latter end of the reign of Charles the Second; when the former 
charter was furrendered by the Tories, (a proceeding which Black- 
ftone calls ** a kind of fuicide,””) and a new cne was made out in a 
manner more favourable to the views of the King than the former 
had been; for, by this latter charter, he was empowered to put in 
and remove magiftrates at pleafure ; and the aldermen and common 
council were, by shem/elves alone, without the interference of the reft 
of the citizens, enabled to chufe the principal officers on refignation 
Or removal by death.—Such informalities, however, attended thefe 
Aa 3 proceedings, 
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proceedings, as created a doubt whether the former charter was fu- 
perfeded by this latter one, and whether this latter charter of Charles 
the Second was valid or not. Thefe doubts arofe from the idea that 
the charter of King Charles had never been accepted by the corpo- 
ration.— The matter, neverthelefs, remained in an undetermined 
ftate, till the year 1784, when proceedings were inft:tuted in the na- 
ture of guo warranto againft Mr. Amery, one of the aldermen, and 
Mr. Monk, one of the common.-council men, of Chetter, who had 
been elected by their own bodies on/y, and i inguiring by what right 
they claimed to be fuch officers of the corporation.—A ter two trials 
in the caufe, judgment was given by the Court of King’s Bench, in 
favour of the defendants ; the caufe was afterward removed 4 mro the 
Houfe of Lords, and the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
was there reverfed, and entered up for the profecvtor. By this dee 
cifion, the city of Chefter are reftored to the rights which they enjoy- 
ed under the charter of Henry the Seven h, and the charter of 
Charles the Second is declared to be of no force nor validity. By 
this decifion, the right of electing the ofiicers of the corporation is 
vefted in thofe to whom it moit immediately belongs ; namely, the 
people at large. 

The volumes before us contain an accurate account, and acom- 
plete collection, of all the procee dings which tock place in this im- 
portant caufe, and form a valuable addition to every lewyer’s library. 
—A fhort, but interelting, fketch of the pojitical hiflory of the city 
of Cheflter, as far as is connected with the fubjedt of the caufe in 
qucition, is prefixed to the work, S.R. 

POETRY and DRAMATIC. 
Art. 27. The Brunfwick Laurel, a Poem. to. pp.28. 23. 
Wayland. 1793. 

This poem is infcribed to the ight Hon, Charles- James Fox, and 
the author calls it a cveak effort to (upport the fame objets, which 
the eminent talents and virtues of his patron have lately beea fo 
con{picuoully fupporting: widelicet, the caufe of freedom, and en- 
deavours to avert the miferies of war.-—The intention, to promoce 

the general interelts of mankind, is a good one: but if avthors, 
who complain of their debilivy, are confcious of the fad, why do 
they not either make greater exertions at prefent, or patieotly watt 
till they have acquired more ftrength? The talk of inftradcting 
mankind is no mean one; and he who undertakes it ought con- 
{cienticuily to examire what are his qualifications. In the poem 
before us, we occafiona}'y find thoughts, and lines, which lead us 
tv hope for fomething better, when the author’s talents fhall be 
wore mature: but the prefent performance is too crude and un- 
equal to give either fame to the poet or luftre to truth. The fol- 
lowing is a favourable fpecimen : 
« Live I to fee a race arife, who late, 
Meekly fubmitted to your !aw—* 
And, wifely mindful of their humble ftate, 
Your glories at an awful diltance faw, 





* The law [or laws] of monarchy and hierarchy, &c. 


Swarm 
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Swarm from their dunghills, and devoid of grace, 
Boldly approach —and itare you in the face? 

Nay, worfe than this—a vile prefumptuous crew! 
Swear you were born for them, not they for you? 


This people, whom fo oft—alas! 

Mott aptly, I have liken’d to an als; 

For paniers form’d—too duteous to complain— 
Carrying corn, wine, and oil for all your train; 
Now chang’d, more like a rettive ram appears ; 
That ftruggling—fpurns at your almighty theers ; 
Kicking, and plunging till his finews crack— 





Stubborn—to keep his fleece upon his back.’ Hole. 


Art. 28. A Poetical and Philofophical Effay on the French Revolution. 
Addreffed to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 4to. pp.3g. 2s. 
Ridgway. 1793. 

‘hough the author’s name be not in the title-page, we are in- 
formed, both by public fame and public advertifements, that this 
poem is written by John Courtenay, Efq. M.P. From fuch a 
writer, that is, from a gentleman-author of taleats, the world may 
well expect what may here be found; thoughts and paflages which 
denote genius, but which want connetti on sad order, and have not 
a progrefiive beginning, middie, and end; the pofitflion of which 
is a beauty that can only be the fruie of earnett application, and ree 
peated efforts. Mr. Courtenay openly declares himfelf a lover of 
liberty, and of the French revolution; and an enemy to the doc- 
trines of Mr. Burke: who, he fays, [preface, p.v.] ‘exerts great zeal 
and logic to prove, that we are authorized by all laws, human and 
civine, to cut eff the people of France, rootand branch, even to 
the third and fourth generation, from the face of the earth, as a 
profcribed race of philofophers, metaphyficians, and Mahometans.’ 
—We hope that this cenfure of Mr. Burke is too violent. What- 
ever the error of Mr. B.’s opinions may be, we cannot but confider 
him, in intention, as a zealous and indefatigable friend of man. If 
this fuppofition be true, and if he be the intentional friend of man, 
that he fhoeld wifh to cut off a whole people, root and branch, we 
confider as an impofiibility. Weare likewile at a lols to know how 
a whole people, cut off root and branch, can procreate to a third 
and fourth generation? We lament to fee that men of fuch hich 
talents as Mr. Courtenay and Mr. Burke, with many of the ae- 
fendants and opponents of their different fyfleims, in their zeal for 
the cauie which they mean to fupport, fo frequent! y-forgec the bene- 
volent {pirit which ever eccompanies pure truth. ‘To fuppofe that 
men are vile, difhoneft, and enemies to good, becaufe their opi- 
nions are erroneous, or rather becaufe their opinions differ from ovr 
Own, is one of the evils which moft immediately celerves every 
exertion of genius for its extirpation. Mr. Courtenay himle!f, for 
example, delivers his fentiments with a fervour that leaves no 
coubr, on our minds, of the virtue of his intentions. Yet how fre- 
quenily “do we hid him accufed of the molt intidiovs and vile 
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* See, as an example, the next arucle. 
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motives for his condu&t! Who, indeéd, that has an opinion, and 
that publicly delivers that opinion, can efcape; while men thal] 
continue to imagine, as is the prefent cu(tom, that difference in opi- 
nion is a proof of finifter and bafe cefigns? 

The poem before us, however, confidering that it occafional] 
indulges in fatire, is far from being written with an illiberal {pirit; 
and to thofe who happen to think with the author, there are manv 
paffages that will give pleafure. Among thefe, we imagine the 
following will be found, as containing an enumeration of various 
evils, from which the French have been relieved by the revolu. 
tion: 

—~-‘ The Mufe— 

Sees liberty in {plendid triumph fhine, 

And Gallia’s fons kneel at her facred fhrine, 
Where the Baftile once fpread its dreary gloom, 
And daring fpirits found a living tomb. 

No flaves in arms now fhield a defpot’s throne, 
Man’s facred claims her generous foldiers own. 
No charter’d grants the venturous prow reftrain, 
Nor on the artift caft a galling chain. 

No parifh bounds confine him to a fpot, 

To ftarve by law, unpitied and forgot. 

No ftatefman, there, a venal fuffrage buys, 

And fhackles freedom by a vile excife. 

No inquifition, marriage rites profanes, 

No Teft A&, there, with pious rancour reigns, 
No bloated priefts count godlinefs by gain, 
While ftarving curates fupplicate in vain. 

As all religions with one voice agree 

To preach good morals, every fect is free. 

No {ubtle judge’s laws ftrong bulwark mine, 
And doom a prifon, by the infolvent’s fine. 
“There, mild philofophy bids conteft ceafe; 

And vile attornies curfe the word of peace. 

No nuptial bonds bid nuptial Baftiles rife ; 
Love hovers round, releas’d from galling ties. 

‘ Oppreffion’s grafp the peafanc feels no more; 

No longer doom’d to drag the flavifh oar; 

A wretched exile from his natal place; 

Torn from his wife, his children’s fond embrace, 
To mourn one fatal crime—a partridge flain, 
While night by night, he watch’d his fcanty grain; 
His fcanty grain no more the Levite’s fpoil ; 
The tythe-fheaf now rewards his honett toil. 
No mean exemption cringing nobles find; 

No partial taxes prefs tie labouring hind. 

No courtier’s penfion robs his humble fhed, 
And cheats a village of their hard-earn’d bread, 
No more he dreads the Corvées’ fervile day, 
Nor ftarves and iweats to form the royal way.’ 


Hole . Arts 
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Art. 29. An Addrefs in Verfe to the Author of the * Poetical and 
Philofephical Effay on the French Revolution.’ 400. pp.t2. 18. 
Owen. 1793. 

This addrefs is a perfonal attack on the author of the foregoing 
poem; in which the writer enumerates, among his favourite heroes, 
Ariftides, Cato, Hampden, Roffel, Sidney, Seymour, Milton, 
Locke, and Edmund Burke; and, in the oppofice lift, Dumourier, 
Cuftine, Paine, Sheridan, Grey, and Courtenay. For what rea- 
fons thefe names came to be thus claffed, and how the author has 
proved, to his own fatisfaGtion, that the two lifts are totally in op- 
pofition to each other, we are at a lofs to divine:—but no- 
thing is more eafy than to give opinions, and to venture bold affer- 
tions: while nothing is more difficult than the previous examination 
which juftice requires, before fuch affertions ought to be made, and 
fuch opinions delivered. Among other accufations againft Mr. 
Courtenay, in the poem under review, js that of dullnefs. Ought 
not the author to have examined, whether, in this refpect, he him- 
felf would rot be liable tothe retort courteous? We know not, in- 
deed, how it was poffible for him to write with that acumen which 
alone can give life to any compofition, fince he does not feem him- 
felf to know what he intends, nor whether he is the friend, or the 
enemy, of freedom. In proof of this appearance of indecifion, we 
cle the following paflage: 

‘ O holy Liberty! to mortals giv’n 
The firit, the fairft boon of parent Heav’n, 
Whofe abfence wraps the faireft {cene in gloom, 
Whofe genial prefence bids the defart bloom, 
Say have our eyes, deceiv’d, thy image trac’d 
Thro’ paths by heroes and by patriots grac’d? 
Chiefs who by godlike deeds fought godlike fame, 
Virtue their means, and public-good their aim! 
Were thefe but fenfelefs fools, by dullnefs bred; 
Pillows, for aétive vice to reft the head? 
Was Ariftides but a pedant tool; 
Cato an idiot, of the ftoic fchool; 
While, form’d on wings of infamy to rife, 
Cleon and Catiline were truly wife? 
Was Hampden but a fwoll’n balloon, to dear 
The nobler fight of Cromwell thro’ the air? 
Were all the train, to whom we long have rear’d 
Our grateful eyes, have honowur’d and rever’d, 
Who plann’d, who fram’d the frrud&ure of our Jaws, 
Who conquer’d, or who perifh’d in their caufe; 
Were thele alone, in fond delufion great, 
Phantoms of worth, the puppets of the ftate, 
Which the dup’d crowd with fenfelefs gaze admire, 
While mafter-hands behind direct the wire ?—’ 

If thefe fentiments were fincere, and if this and fimilar paflages 
were not in direct contradiction to the general tenor of the potm, 
we imagine that the patriots of all ages would be glad to enlift the 
author as one of their phalanx. 

As 
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As critics, we muft afk, what the writer means by his fwollen 
balloon, which, inftead of bearing Cromweil, bore his flight through 
the air?——To rear eyes; to plan and frame a firu@ure of laws; and 
phantoms of worth; are alfo idiomatic phrafes to which we cannot 


but object. Hole. 


Art. 30. L’ Amant Timide; i.e. The Timid Lover, a orgy in 
three Aéts, and in Profe. By Bb. Frere de Cherenfi*. 8yo, 
pp-73- Evans. 1793. 

The charafter of this umid Lover, Lindor, is ftrongly ccntrafted 
with that of Valere, an impertinent profligate and mean coxcomb, 
whofe extreme worthleffneis is equalled only by his overweening 
conceit of his own frivolous accomplifhments. ‘This Valere is the 
real hero of the piece, as he has been of a thoufand former comedies, 
The play is well conducted, and weil written: but it abounds in 
typographical errors, even more than is ufual wich French works 
printed on this fide of the water. Gil...s. 


Art. 31. Gowers Patriotic Song fer; or, Loyalift’s Vocal Com- 
peaion: being a Selection of the moit approved Conttitutional 
and Loyal Songs that have appeared from the various Affociations 
in this Kingdom, for preferving Liberty and Property againit Re- 
publicans and Levellers. ‘Together with fuitable Toaits and 
Sentiments. ‘Yo which és adced, Two Soliloquies of the un- 
fortunate French Monarch, Louis XVI. and other Poetic Pieces 
on his Imprifonment and Execution. 1z2mo. 64. Downes. 
‘Lkefe fongs are well calculated to anfwer the end propoled by 

their diflemination :—to increafe John [iulli’s Jove for the Kiog, and 

his reverence for the Conititution, ‘lo effect this purpofe, we 
would cheerfully join, heart, hand, and voice, with honett Joba: 
but, reprobators as we ever mult be of all violations of the prin- 
ciples of Chriitian chart:y and? common humanity, we cannot ap- 
prove the inflillation of exmity toward any of our fellow-creatures; 
and, equally detelting every kind of ferious and eficciual deception, 
we mutt cenfure the iirange pervertion of dodtrines which fome of 
thefe fongs contain. here are others Of them, in which we were 
happy to fee the principles of benevolence inculcared. How ang 
will mankind endeavour to ee fentiments by force and by 
fraud! May Every One, who adopts thefe means, {ce his error, 2 “a 
repent! G.2. 
POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 32. The Rights of Englifomen ; or, The Britih Conftitution of 
Government compared with that of a Democratic Republic. 
By the Author of the Hiftory of the Republic of Athens. 8v0. 
is.6d. Stockdale. 1793. 

We agree with the fentivle and learned writer of this pampilet, 

(Sir William Young, to whom the public is indebted for the inge- 

nious work mentioned in the title +,) that no queition can be more 
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* Author of the Mocern Hero [# eros Moderne} mentioned in the 
7th volume of our Review, Neav Series, p.107. 


¢ See Rev, vol. Ixxvi. p. 457. See alio Art. xy. of this Rev. 
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interefting to Englifhmen, in the prefent conjun& ture, than that 
which is here saneuiied 1, wiz. Which is preferable, a republican 
form of government, or that kind of mixed monarchy which fube 
filsin Great Britain? and if the queftion be conficered heoreti- 
cally, without regard to the actual adminiitration or fuch a mo- 
narchy, or to the corruptions which time may have introduced into 
it, itis Ouropinion, that fuch a fyftem of mutual checks, as thatof 
the Britith government, bids fairer to give ttability and energy to 
power, while it effectually preferves liberty, than any other plan 
hitherto adopted. 

Sir W. Young apprehends unavoidable inconveniencies in repab- 
lics, from the encouragement which they give to the reftlefs {pirit 
of contcit, Perpetual tlruggles for the executive power, the coa- 
flant practice of the arts of tedudtion and corruption, and a conti- 
nued courfe of tumalts and violence, are, in. his opinion, infepa- 
rable from a republic: 

‘ The operation of fruggles for the executive power in {maller 
commonwealths, and repudlics in general, is equally deflructive to 
domeftic happineis, and co the poli:ical inftitution 

‘ The alcendancy of a fingle character hath often, in the early 
periods of arepublic, mounted to power on patriotic fervices; but 
this cannot be always the cafe, and to lay down and reign power, 
is an effect of moderation rarely to be expe fted; andcertainly in an 
enli¢atened and vicious age is mot to be expected, whilit any means 
to hiner it can be devifed. Thefe means have been fo common 
place, fo fyitematic in all popular republics, and fo fuccefsful too, 

that he mult be a bungli ng ftate{man indeed who at the head ofa fu 
bare democracy fhall omit to profit of the leffon. 

This policy of great and leading men is on record in every hif- 
tory of popular goveraments. 

‘It is to bribe the people at large, by exactions on the few. 
It is to pay from the public purfe for individual votes under the 
plea of remunerating public duties. It is to requite the gift of 
more power. from the people by giving more liberty (2s it is called) 
to the people. It isto repay the grant of new authorities with the 
grant of further licentioufnefs. It is, in other words, at the 
fame time to flrengthen the force of one man, and to weaken 
the eflablifhment of the whole: it is a bargain of a demagogue on 
one part, and of the people on the other—/or rights to do wrong. 

‘ The above obfervations go fpecially to any and every fingle 
character rifing unrivalled on the fhoulders of the people to com- 
mand over them. In making them the inftrument of their tyranny 
Over the objects of popular envy, namely, the rich and the good, 
they will in the end confirm a defpot over all. 

‘ But let us fuppofe a competition of afcendant charaéters. 
There ever have been, for the moit part, and always will be, able 
aud enterprifing men ftrageling together for alcendancy. ‘Thefe 
buly and ambinous men are feldom io virtuous as to be nice about 
the means, fo that they attain their ends. Human ingenuity will 
foon be exerciled and well practifed in all the arts to gain or to 


Cacat the people, to feduce, to corrupt, or to deceive; whiift the 
animofity 
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animofity of contending parties permits not either to fee that in the 
end the people are merely cavilling for who thall eftablith defpotifm 
in the perfon of their cwn chufing; or perhaps two or three parties 
find it neceflary to join their forces; and the refult is the work of 
all governments—an hateful ariftocracy. 

* During thefe ftruggles, noend of good government is an{wered, 
There is no peace, there is no private happinefs, no fecurity of 
perfon, no fecurity of property; there is little too of liberty, as 
applied to the individual ftation. The majority in a democratic 
aflembly ever have tyrannized over the minority ; the general pic. 
ture of a democracy is of a party conquering, and of a party fub- 
dued; of a party oppreiling, and a party fuftering; an alternate 
abufe of power, and viciflitude of murders, exile, and confif- 
cations. 

¢ Thus all democratic republics have fallen, and will fall, and 
be of fhort duration, from the impratticability of fo ordaining the 
executive power, as not to: be the object of undue praétices, and 
not to be the means of undue influence; the one tending to cor- 
rupt, and the other to overturn the politicel inftitution.’ 


Thefe evils our author conceives to be effectually excluded from 

the Britifh government, in which the fupreme executive power is 
under the controul of law; the fupply of arms and money is in the 
hands of the people; the voice of the parliament is the voice of 
the people; the ariltocratic order interpofes between the crown and 
the commons, and gives ftability to the whole fyftem; and all or- 
ders of menenjoy the benefit and fecurity of equal laws. 
* Did all this pleafing theory coincide with fact, the author’s rea- 
foning would reiton a firm foundation:—but while the independ- 
ence of the three eftates rather exiits in idea than in reality, and 
while only a very {mall part of the people have a fhare in the eleétion 
of their repreientatives, and through them a voice in parliament, 
the true friends to the Briufh conftitution will continue to feel the 
neceflity of eficntial reforms, before it can become in faé that inef- 
timable treafure which it isin theory. 

Sir William admits that our conititution finds remedies to its own 
abufes, and has that principle of felf renovation, which Machiavel 
ftates as the perfection of human wifdom in political inflitutions, 
Why then does he accufe thofe men, who are endeavouring to ob- 
tain the purgation and renovation of the conilitution, as fomenters 
of fedirion, as ‘bad men, who, under the appearance of zeal for 
public liberty, are feeking private intereft ; and hope in the confu- 
fion of things to find fome dark and crooked paflage to power?’ 
Among other pofitions in this pamphlet, on which the writer’s in- 
genuity, we think, has not been very fuccefsfully employed, we 
muft reckon his affertion, that the charges of government are 
cheaper to the people, and mult in their very nature be cheaper, 
under the Britifh conftitution than onder a republican form. A 
comparifon, with all due allowance for difference of circumitances, 
drawn between Americaand Great Britain, would, we fuppofe, be 
a complete refutation of this opinion:—but we mean nor, by this 
economical remark, to give any preference to the republican fyf- 
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tem; the common objections to which (by us often ftated,) are, in 
our opinion, irrefragable. 


Art. 33. More Reafons for a Reform in Parliament, contained in 
Letters to the foliowing Perions, viz. to the Prefident of the So- 
ciety for the Relief and Difcharge of Perfons imprifoned for 
Small Debts: to Mr. Juflice Athhurit, on his Charge to the 
Grand Jury: to the Secretary of the Affociation for preferving 
Liberty and Property agzainft Republicans and Levellers: and to 
Thomas Bull, in Anfwer to his Letterto his Biother John. 8vo. 
3d. Ridgway. 1793. 

The reader will perceive, from the title of this pamphlet, that 
it is directly pointed againft {everal attempts which have lately been 
made to obflruct the efforts of the friends of freedom toward ob- 
taining areform in parliament. It is the opinion of the writer, 
that this is the only effe€tual method of procuring a correction of 
political diforders‘and abufes. Judge Afhhusit is requefted to write 
arefutation of Paine’s Rights of Man, of which the writer avers 
that 130,000 copies have been fold, ‘The affociation for preferving 
liberty and property is applauded for its independency. John Bull 
maintains the fovereignty of the people; and afferts that, if the 
people of England had been fairly and equally reprefented in Par- 
liament, the war with America would not have happened, and we 
fhould have efcaped a debt of 140 millions. We quote the follow. 
ing paragraph from John’s aof{wer to his illegitimate brother 
‘Lomas ; | 


‘| have received your letter, entitled, ‘* One Penny-worth of 
Troth,” which I think very dear, when I confider the contents. 
It grieves me much to obferve, that your fentiments are totally al- 
tered ; you formerly ufed to bea true friend to liberty, but it feems 
now, Thomas, that you are the advocate, and I fear, the penfioued 
advocate, for de{potiim: you appear to be much offended at the 
French, for telling us ‘* all mankind are equal ;”” and you fay it is a 
lie—butI fay, ‘Thomas, it is true, for all men are equalin their 
rights, and {o they are in the eye of the law; burthe French have 
hever faid, as you have artfully faid for them, that ail men arse 
equal, or ought to be equal in their properties or p-flefions, be- 
Caule they know very well that all men are not, and never can be, 
equal in talents and abilities. 

‘ Our father ufed totell us, Thomas, that all power was derived 
from the people, and that no government was lawful that was not 
founded on theirconfent; but 1 am forry to find that you have de- 
ferted thefe principles, and have adopted the old exploded doGrine, 
that kings are the Lord’s anointed, and bold their crowns inde- 
pendent of the will of the people. if our anceftors had held this 
Gottrine, chere aveuld have been no revolution in 1688; nor would the 
prejent family have been upon the throne. Furthermore, Thomas, if 
you hed held this doctrine in the year 1745, your head would pro- 


bh 
lably have been upon Temple-Bar,? E 
4 a 


Art. 34. The Authentic State Papers which pafed between Mon- 
feur Chauvelin, Minifter Plenipatentiary from France, and the 
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Right Hon. Lord Grenville, Priccipal Secretary of State for Foe 
- re gon Affairs, from 12th M: y 1792 to 24th January 17 93> and 

prefented to the Houfe of Commons, January 28th, 1793. 8vo, 

2s. Ridgway. 

Though feveral of thefe papers have already appeared in the 
public prints, it was of importance that they fhould be collegted 
and publithed together, that the fleps taken on each fide toward 
anegociation between Great Britain and France might be dif- 
tinci y feen in one view, and an impartial judgment be thas formed 
on the great queftion, whether any thing has been omitted, on the 
part of the Brith miniftry, which m ight have prevented the prefent 
war. As this pamphlet i is not publifhed by order of government, 
we cannot vouch for its authenticity: but we know of no reafon to 
doubt that it contains an accurate and complete account of what 
paffed between the Britifh and the French miniiter. E. 


Arr. 35. The Speech of the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, ata Meeting of 
the Friends tothe Liberty of the Prefs, at Free Mafon's Ta- 
vern, Dec. 22, 1792. With the Refolutions, &c. of that Truly 
Patriotic Society. 8vo. 3d. Ridgway. 1793. 

If any fociety can deferve the name of truly patriotic, it mut 
certainly be one formed (independently of party views,) to fappore 
the liber: y of the prefs; a branch of liberty, without which there 
cannot be an hour’s fecurity for the prefervation of the reft. This 
account will be read with intereft by thofe who with well to the 
deareft rights of men. ‘The alleged attack on the conftitution, 

mode by «floctators who are faid to have erected themfelves into 
flate inguilitors and licenfers of the prefs, is reproved, in the 

{peeches here recorded, with the ardenc {pirit of Britons, and with 

becominy refpect for the cunfiitution. E. 


Art. 36. The Speech of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the 
Houfe of Commons, Dec. 14, 1792, on that Part of the Addrefs 
to the King which implicated our being involved in a War with 
France. vo. 2d. Ridgway. 

Art. 37. Two Speeches of the Right Honourable C. J. Fox; the 
Firit, on the King’s Meffage to the Houfe of Commons on the 
Execution of Louis Capet, January 31/; the Second, on the 
King’s Meflage to the Houfe of Commons, on the Declaration of 
War againit England by France, Februsry 11th, 1793. 8vo 
6d. Ridgway. 

Although the repeated attempts of this indefatigable patriot to 
preferve his country, by negocias ion, from the calamities of war, 
have proved ineiff« cual, thefe fpeeches will remain to pofterity as 
monuments of his eloquence, wifdom, integrity, and philanthropy. 
They have already obtained him a tribute of applaufe, to whichour 
fuifrage will be an inconfiderable adaition. E. 


Art 38. The Prefext State of the Britifo Confitution, deduced fram 
Fads. By anOld Whig. 8vo. 6d. Jord am. 1793. 

After pointing out, in clear and itrong terms, the theoretical ex- 

cellence of the Britith conflitution, this intelligent writer proceeds 


to fiew in what manner the baneful difeafe called sxfwence has crept 
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jn, and is preying on its vitals. By means of this inftrument, he 
maintains that the triple capacities of taxation, legiflation, and ex- 
ecution of the laws, are united in the executive power. Particular 
details are given to prove that, in the houfe of peers, the minifter 
may at all times expect a majority of more than three to one; and 
that, in the houfe of commons, the reprefentatives of rotten bo- 
roughs, and the poffeffursof places, and competitors for reverfions, 
penfions, and peerages, afford majorities under the influence of the 
crown, which are irrefiftible. ‘he towering influence of arilto- 
cracy over the lower orders is attempted to be proved by a diftinét 
examination into the various departments, civil, military, and ec- 
clefiattical. The ftate of the civil lit and houfehold is next confi- 
dered, and fhewn to contain many articles of fuperfluous expence. — 
‘The particulars, here brought into view, are toonumerous for us to 
_ fy: but we think them a! pundantly fufficient to eftablith the 
author’s main point, the necetlity of conftitutional exertions fora 
parliamentary reform. ‘To give our readers fome idea of the merit 
of this pamphlet, we fhali make a fhort extra& on the general fub- 
ject: 

‘If Tamtold that our prefent legiflature is adequate to the cor- 
relion of abufein every department, I afk, will thofe who exif by 
abufes deftroythem? In fome branches, in the law for inftance, a 
noble lord may not be mach injured by areform ; his nephew, may 
be clerk of the king’s bench; his coufin, culos brevium; or the 
brother of his favourite miftrefs, a mafler in chancery. Suppofe 
this little objeftion removed, his lordfhip will argue thus: Jet us 
not touch vpon the minutelt abufes ; there 3s no poffibility of faying 
toa reformer, thus far fhalt thou go and no ofarther. Hz will then 
immediately exert his eloquence, his chicane, and what is ftill more 
eficacious, his influence, to prevent the molt falutary reform that 
can be propo ofed. If a perfon the leaft liable to be affe&ted can rea- 
fon in this manner, what have we to expect from thofe lords and 
commoners whofe great confequence depends on the continuation of 
abufe? And experience has fhewn us that we mutt ceafe to look 
to them for the-accomplifhment of thefe reforms, unlefs they are 
feconded by fuch energies from without, as fhall filence the voice of 
influence within*. 

‘ Thereis a confideration worthy of the attention of our rulers, 
if they really feel as much regard for the happinefs and tranquillity 
of the country as they profefs. Itis aflerced by many, that the 
people of England havea firong monarchical propenfiry, thatis, a 
general tendency to maintain the conftitution as is was eltablifhed at 
the revolution. Adminiitration coincides with the dodirine, andin 
their fpeeches round!y maintain it. If this be founded in fa&, or 
if they really believe what they affert, where can he the danger of 





‘* We would not be underftood to allude, from the expreffion of 
energy from without, to any violence cr fedition ; we folely mean by 
it, ‘© the people exerting themiclves conftitutionally in order to ob- 
tain a pure reprefentation.” 
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pomtees a moderate plan of reform in every department of the ftate, 
ut more particularly of the parliamentary reprefentation, to be 
propofed, and adopted through the medium of temperate difcuffion ? 
The people, fatisfied with the flourifhing ftate of public affairs, and 
placing a boundlefs confidence in thofe who at prefent difpenfe the 
favours of the crown, will receive it with gratitude, and inftead of 
being betrayed into excefles, the too ufual concomitants of change, 
will attribute the conceflions of government to its patriotifm, not to 
its fears, and repay it with new and unequivocal proofs of efteem 
and affection. Let tyrants tremble at the name of reform, and thut 
their gates again{t its approaches; but thofe who are obeyed lefs 
from afenfe of duty than from love, in admitting it, only Open a 
door to new triumph, and the molt exquifite gratifications which 
hearts glowing with patriotic ardor can receive. 

‘If, on thecontrary, the reverfe of the medal is the true repre- 
fentation of the popular mind, that the people of England, weary 
of their mixed conilitution, admire the fimplicity of a republic, 
that they no longer lock with reverence to inititutions fandtified by 
antiquity, and to diftinétions not founded on the bafis of public 
utility; if, as it pleafes fome to affirm, this flatement be true, E 
will appeal in the name of prudence, of common fenfe, or what is 
fill more powerful, of intereit, to our legiflators, to know by 
what means they can pretend to itop the current of public opinion. 
Even granting that they are able to crufh every plan of reform- 
ation that can be propcfed, and that no open difcontents fhall 
confequently enfue, let it be remembered that five years will bring 
them to the awful period of their diffolution, and let them then 
meet their conftituents with what appetite they may. 

‘ The minifter is therefore placed in a dilemma, from which he 
can only extricate himfelf by reftoring the conftitution to its priftine 
purity, by acceding to the withes of every good citizen. Survey 
the ftate of things in every point of view; let ariftocracy or demo- 
cracy predominate, the neceflity of a f{peedy reform is felf-evident.’ 


The writer of this pamphlet concludes with faying concerning 
himfelf : 

‘ IT am not to be found on the terrace of Windfor, or in the pa- 
vilion of Brighthelmftone ; neither is my name enrolled among the 
friends of the people, nor in the affociations which are formed 
againft imaginary and undefinable dangers. Miii, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, necinjuria nec beneficio cogniti.’ E.. 


Art. 39. Danger of an Invafion from France, a3 it is believed that 
no Irifh Papift will ferve on board King’s Ships. 8vo. 15. 
Ridgway. 1793. 

In a low and vulgar kind of ironical ftrain, the public are here 
told, by a letter, real or fititious, from Cork, that the navy of 
England, half of which at leaft is faid to have been hitherto 
manned with Irith papift:, muft, in the prefent war, fail of its ufual 
{upplies, as the papilts have agreed not to enlift, nor to enter into 
the armed navy, becaufeit is contrary to law for them to carry arms, 


not only for offence, but even for ielf-defence, Concerning zs 
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fat aflerted in the pamphlet, we have no information; of the ftyle 
of its author, it isimpoflible chat we fhould approve, though there 
is 2 fort of fhrewdnefs in the performance, which, pofibly, may be 


aflumed, by a mancf real parts, for the purpofe of difguife. E.. 


Art. 40. Letter on the prefent Affociations. Interfperfed with va- 
rious Remarks, highly interciting; particularly at this moft 
Alarming Crifis. From an Officer, to a Friend in the Country. 
8vo. 6d. Brewman. 1793. 

Though we are not difpofed to give implicit credit to every 
writer who, in his title page, may inform us, that his remarks are 
‘ highly interefling,? we readily own that this pamphlet contains ob- 
fervations on the prefenc affociating fpirit, which merit attention. 
The writer is no friend to the republican government of France. 
He fpeaks of the French nation as unworthy of liberty, and inca- 
pable of enjoying it, and of their prefent rulers as monfters and 
affaffins. He is no difciple of Mr. Paine; and he cannot mention 
his judgment in favour of the late unfortunate Louis XVI. without 
reprefenting it as a deviation from the natural malignity of his 
heart. Neverthelefs, he is an enemy to affociations. Though 

rofefledly formed for the fupport of the conftitution, he is appre 

oss that they may in the end prove injurious to it. E 


Arts 41. Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the King’s 
Meflage, delivered in the Houfe of Commons, Feb. 1, 1793. 


$vo. 1s. Owen. 

We have here the minifter’s official juftification of the conduét of 
government with refpect to the prefent war with France. A copy 
of his Majefty’s meffage is prefixed. The whole has been detailed 


in every new{paper. EB 


Art. 42. Lhe Remonftrance moved in the Houfe of Commons, February 
21,1793, againita War with France. By Charles Grey, Efq, 
8vo. 6d. Ridgway. 

The merit, as well as the fate, of this manly and fpirited re- 
monftrance is already fo well known, that it is only neceflary to 


announce this publication of it. E. 


Art. 43. The State of; the Reprefentation of England and Wales, de- 
livered to the Society of Friends of the Peop'e, aflociated for 
the Purpofe of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform, on Saturday 
the oth of February 1793. 4to. pp. 38. 1s. Stuart, No. 52, 
Frith-ftreet, Soho. 

In this publication, which is drawn up with much perfpicuity 
and precifion, the reprefentation of England and Wales is confider- 
ed under three general heads: firft, as it exifts in point of form ; 
fecondly, in re{pect of the mode in which elections are condu&ed 
and decided ; and thirdly, as to the confequences refulting from 
the defe&ts and abufes pointed out in the report. The committee 
have found it impoffible to obtain an accuraie account of the total 
number of electors in England ; nor do they think {uch an account 
at all material ; becaufe, of the 513 Englith reprefentatives, fo 
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great a proportion is returned to parliament by a few, 4s renders it 
Of little confequence by how many the remainder are elected. It 
appears, by the flatement before us, for the accuracy of which the 
_weangieet hold themfelves refponfible, ‘ that two hundred and fifty 
even members, being a majority of the commons of England, are 
elected by 11,075 voters; or in other words, by little more than 
the 170th part of the people to be reprefented, even fuppofing them 
to beonly two millions. It appears alfo, that, when thefe eleven 
thoufand voters are refolved into the peers, commoners, and the 
Treafury, on whom they depend, the appointment of a majority 
of the popular branch of the legiflature depends on a very narrow 
oligarchy indeed ! Whether thefe ftatements be true, or approxi- 
mations to truth, we have not an opportunity of accurately afcer- 
taining. The fa&s, however, brought to light by the committee,. 
and apparently ftated with accuracy and candour, are highly im- 
portant as elements of future combination. Such is the nature of 
man, that the bufinefs of politics is acknowleged, by all unpre- 
judiced writers fince the days of Ariftotle, to confit in a perpetual 
confli& againft corruption and degeneracy ; and unlefs continual 
exertion be employed toward rendering our political condition 
better, it will inevitably grow worfe. Before proper remedies can 
b@ applied, it is neceffary to have a knowlege of thedifeafe:—ad 
confilium de republica dandum, caput eff, noffe rempublicam. Gil 


Art. 44. An Account of Captain Gawler’s Di/miffion from the Army, 


with Copies of the Letters which paffed, on that Occafion, be- 


tween that Gentleman and the Officers of the Second Regiment 

of LifeGuards. 8vo. pp. 15. 3d. Ridgway. 

As this account has already appeared in the public papers, we 
have only to remark that it is a fuccinét, unadorned, and candid 
flatement of the few facts that relate to this gentleman’s difmiffion; 
the complexion of which is entirely fimilar tothat of Lord 


Sempill*, Hele. 


Art. 45. Jufficetoa Fudge. An Anfwerto the Fudge’s Appeal to 
Fuftice, in Proof of the Bleffings enjoyed by Britifh Subjeas. A 
Letter to Sir William H. Afeburfi, Knight; in Reply to his 
Charge to the Grand Jury of Middlefex, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Nov. 19,1792. 8vo. 3d. Ridgway. 1793. 
In reply to the celebrated Charge mentioned in the title, it is 

here maintained that, whatever perteétion be allowed to our fyftem 

of government, its adminiftration is, in many particulars, exceed- 
ingly faulty. ‘Ihe neceflity of a reform is ftrenaoufly urged; and 
itis declared to be a fubje&t of juft and grievous complaint, that 
fo much pains fhould be taken to raife the cry of fedition againit 
men, who aim only to realize our boafted conititution, by re- 
ftoring the right of voting univerfally to every man not incapaci- 
tared by natuie or Oy guilt. This writer’s leading doétrine is, * that 
the depofitaries of delegated power, whether called princes, fe- 
nates, or parliaments, are not proprietors or mafters, but are fube 





* See page 211 of this vol, 
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je&t to the people who form the fociety ; fubject to an eternal law 
of nature, which has ever fubjected a part to the whole.’ 


Art. 46. A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles-Fames Fox, in which 
is proved the abfolute Neceflity of an immediate Declaration 
of War againft France. By the Author of the Flower of the Ja- 
cobins*, 8vo, 1s. Owen. mer 
This opponent of Mr. Fox fets out with faying that, in dif- 

cufling his Majefty’s fpeech, Mr. Fox did not advance one affertion 

that was not groundlefs, nor one principle that was not holtile to 
good government, and teeming with mifchief: but, in thecourfe of 
the pamphlet, we find nothing to fubftantiate this bold charge. 

In truth, the writer deals much more in indirect infinuations, than 

in well fupported affertions. Becaufe, for example, a few failors 

have lately rifen to obtain an increafe of wages, he apprehends that 
thefe riots have been fomented by perfons who have much more 
dangerous defigns. Becaufe Mr. Fox acknowleged that he was de- 
jecled when he heard the report of the defeat of Dumourier, he 
more than infinuates that he is no friend to juftice and humanity ; 

‘ every friend to juftice and humanity (fays he) did grieve when he 

heard not of Dumourier’s retreat, but of his progreis.? Mr. Fox’s 

propofition fur negociation is here ftigmatized as the molt difgrace- 
ful to England that ever flained the journals of Parliament, We 

fhall excufe ourfelves from entering farther into the merits of a 

pamphlet in which there is fo little coolnefs of difcuffion, and fo 

much vehemence of cenfure. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 47. Dramatic Dialogues, for the Ufe of Young Perfons. By 
the Author of the Blind Child. 12mo. Vol.2d. 2s. 6d. bound, 
Newbery. 1792. 

What occurred to our obfervation, on perufal of the firft volume 
of thefe dialogues, may be feen in our catalogue for O&ober 1792, 
p. 219.—In this 2d part, we have perufed feveral dialogues with ap- 
probation; particularly the hiftorical drama in two parts entitled 
King Charles the Firf?; every page of which will, more or lefs, apply 
to the cafe of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 


Art. 48. Alla Signera di Sillery-Brulart (per lo innanzi Contefja 
di Genlis) Lettera, Se. i. e. A Letter from the Abate Felix Ma- 
riottini, to Madame de Sillery-Brulart, heretofore Comtefle de 
Genlis, 8vo. pp. 112. 28.6d. Mathews. 1792. 

The writer of this letter, and the lady to whom it is addreffed, 
were both engaged in fuperintending the education of the children 
of M. d’Orleans; until, in confequence of fome difagreement, the 
fervices of Signor Mariottini were no longer deemed neceflary. 
This circumitance, and fome reflections on his condutt inferted by 
Madame de Sillery-Brulart in her Yournal lately publithed, have 
produced the fharp and angry letter before us. We canaot be ex- 
pected to decide refpecting either the merits or the provocations of 
the difputants: but we fhall be believed when we fay that we are 
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always heartily forry to fee fuch animofities exifting between perfons 
gf fuperior education and abi ities. 

It gives us more pleafure to be able to inform our readers, that 
S'gnor Mariottini is engaged in publifhing by fubfcription Milton's 
Paradife Loft, tranflated into Italian blank verfe, with original 


notes. e Cr 
THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, ‘ 


Art. 49. Additional Difcourfes on the Ground, Credibility, and Truth 
of the Chriftian Religion: by the Rev. Richard Shepherd, D. D, 
Svo, pp. 399 28. 6d. Deighton. 1792. 

The fermons, to which thefe difcourfes are a fupp!ement, were 
preached at the Bampton LeCture, and paffed under our notice in 
the Rev. for November 1789. Some of the arguments, that were 
ftated in that volume, are here refumed and farther illufrated. The 
topics principally difcuffed are, the excellent nature of che Chriftian 
religion ; the fuccefs atiending its promulgation, by means natu- 
rally inadequate to the purpofe, and in oppofition to powerful 
obftacles; peculiar circumftances attending the miracles of Chrift; 
the circumftances, charaéter, and zeal of the apoftles, with other 
proofs of their veracity. Though much novelty cannot be expeéted 
on this beaten fubjeét, Dr. Shepherd has the merit of expreffling his 
arguments with perfpicuity and plainncfs. The pamphlet ‘is 
offered as peculiarly feafonable in the prefent times, by way of an- 
tidote to the fafhionable philofophy. 


Art. 50. P/almody. An Addrefs to the Prefbyterian Congrega- 
tions of the Synod of Wifter. 1zmo, pp.27. Printed at Bel- 
faft. 1792. 


The congregations, to whom this piece is addreffed, are reproved 
for their inattention to facred mufic, and are required, from various 
confiderations, to perform this part of public worfhip in a manner 
more likely to promote a fpirit of piety and devotion. ‘The writer’s 
chief intention feems to be to recommend the ufe of a greater variety 
of tunes than has been cuftomary in the fynod of Utfter. The ad- 
drefs is noc likely to engage much attention, beyond the circle of 
the congregations for whofe benefit it was immediately defigned ; 
and to fbeir notice we confign it. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 
Art. 51. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminfler, January 30th, 1793: bee 
ing .be Anoiverlary of the Martyrcom of K. Charles the Firlt, 

With zn Appendix, concerning the political Principles of Calvin. 

By Samuel Lord Bifhop of St. David’s. 4:0. pp.39. 418- 6d. 

Robfon. 

From the opinion generally entertained of Bifhop Horfley’s ta- 
lents and acquiremenis, we were led to exped&t fomething much 
above ‘he common level of 30th of January fermons. We therefore 
tcok up this compofition with eagernefs and avidity: but we laid it 
down with difappointment ang diflatistaction. We did not, indeed, 
expect that the political fentiments of his Lordfhip would in any 


great degree harmonize with thofe which our refearches have taught 
us 
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ws to confider as juft and true: but we certainly expected either 
that opr judgment fhould, for a time at leaft, if not for a conti- 
nuance, be fafcinated by the charms of eloquence; or that our 
principles fhould be ftaggered by the fubtilty, if not chahged by the 
folidity, of argument. Nothing of this, however, has happened. 
In our opinion, the fermon has no claim to diftinction either from 
elegance of language, perfpicuity of method, or ftrength of reafon- 
jog; and were it not for the influence of names and titles, which 
however fond fome men may be of ftigmatizing this age as an age 
of levellers,) itill prevails, it would, probably, without notice or 
moleftation, find a fhort and fpeedy paffage to that land of oblivious 
repofe, from whofe bourne no literary traveller returns. 

At the commencement of his difcourfe, the Right Rev. Preacher 
attempts to calt a veil of more than ordinary fanctity over * the 
origin of Government, and the authority of Sovereigns;’ and he 
boldly charges his country with ¢ folly,’ for irreverently prefuming 
to ‘ difpuce with freedom upon matters of fuch high importance,’ 
Tous, this air of mytfterious and awful folemnity always creates a 
fufpicion that the caafe, in which it is employed, partakes more of 
the dark and fub.le defigns of worldly policy, than of the open and 
ingenuous nature of truth. 

To deter men fill farther from inquiring into thefe facred fubjedts, 
his Lordfhip tells us, that ‘ itis forgotten, in the midi of our political 
prefumption, that the Chriftian is pofleffed of a written rule of con- 
duct, delivered from on high, which is treated with prophane contempt, 
if reference be not had to it upon all queftions of duty.” We rather 
think that his Lordfhip himfelf here forgets, fora moment, the na- 
ture and defign of that written rule of conduct, which never was 
intended to fettle difputed theories, nor to decide on {peculative 
controverted quettions, even in religion and morality, much leis in 
government and politics. The fcriptures, if we underftand any 
thing of them, are intended not fo much to make us wifet, as to 
make us better ; aot to folve the doubts, but rather to make us obey 
the dictates, of our confciences; and the futility of having re- 
courfe to them for the decifion of political controverfies is evident 
from this circumftance, viz. that writers of the molt oppofite opi- 
nions appeal to them occafionally, with equal confidence, in fupe 
port of their different fyftems. A famous republican, who would 
perfuade us to pull our monarch from the throne, has not ‘ for- 
age to fet before us what is read in holy writ, any more than 

is Lordfhip, who calls on us to bow down with our faces to the 

earth before the Lord’s anointed; and if the latter writer has any 
advantage over the former in the courtlinefs of his phrafe, we can 
perceive none in the validity of his conclufions. We equally dif- 
approve and reject the advice of both. 

‘ From the facred records, it appears’ to the learned Bithop, 
* that the Providence of God was careful to give a beginning to the 
human race, in that particular way which might for ever bar the 
exitence of the whole or of any large portion of mankind, in that 
tate which hath been called the ftate of nature.” How much more 


acute are the vifyal faculties of his Lordship than our own, which 
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do not ferve us to difcern any thing of the kind in thefe records! 
He proceeds to obferve: * that the flate of nature ever did exift, is 
a pofition, of which proof is wanting: that it exifted not in the 
earlieft ages, is a fact, of which proot is not wanting, if credit may 
be given to the Moiaic records.” We give ful] credit to thefe re. 
cords: but yet we Cannot, in any part of them, find out the fa& of 
which the Bifhop fays no proof is wanting. Neither can we agree 
with him, that the exilience of a fiate of nature is a pofition of 
which proof is wanting. We rather think that the onus probandi 
les on his Lordfhip, and thofe who deny the exiflence of a flate of 
nature. 

The expreffion, ‘‘ The exiffence of a fiate of nature,” theugh, 
from the ftructure of language, it may appear to contain the afler- 
tion of fomething pofitive, wii!, if its meaning be properly examined, 
tern out to contain nothing more than the denial of an affum ption 
hypothetically and gratuitoufly made by thofe who maintain the 
non-exiftence of {uch a flate. ‘lhofe advocates for liberty, who 
deduce their arguments from what they call a ftate of nature, mean, 
we conceive, no more than this, viz. that feparately from, and in- 
dependently of, human comp-¢t, convention, and mutual confent, 
they can perceive nothing that authorizes one man to exercife poli- 
tical dominion over another: that, in the rudett forms in which we 
find, or in the remoteft times in which we read of, mankind, no- 
thing appears, exclofively of confent, to juftify fuch authority; and 
that no good reafon has ever been given for concluding that any 
thing of the kind would appear, if we could actually behold men in 
a flate antecedent to the formation of any compact whatever; or, in 
other words, in what is called a flate of nature. Now, the bare 
exiftence of fuch a ftate, no one, we prefume, will deny; becaufe it 
is evident tocommon fenfe, that men, who make a compact, mutt 
exift prior to the compact which they make. Thole, therefore, 
who deny the exiftence of a ftate of nature, can only mean by fuch 
denial, to affert that there either formerly was, or now is, fome- 
thing more than confent to authorize particular perfons to take on 
themfelves the government of others :—but as this is a gratis dium, 
it is incumbent on thofe, who make the affertion, to prove it. It 
is from them, therefore, that proof is wanting, and not from their 
opponents; who, in conformity with the rule, de zon apparentibus 
et de non exiflentibus eadem valet ratio, have a right to fuppofe that 
the fomething, exclulively of confent, conferring civil authority, 
the exiftence of which is gratuitoufly afferted, does not exif, until 
it be clearly fhewn and proved fo to do: that is, they have a right 
to deduce their arguments from what is called a ftate of nature. 

It appears to us, that there are many other fallacies, and many in- 
confiftencies, in his Lordfhip’s difcourfe, which we havé neither 
time nor room to point out. The fpace that we could fpare for 
fuch a imal] publication as a fingle fermon, we have allotted to the 
examination of what we thought moft plaufidle: the reft every at- 
tentive reader will cifcover. One thing, however, we cannot omit 
to notice, becaufe it militates azainit what we think of much more 
confequence than even found argument; it militates againft the 
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fpirit of Chriflian charity, At the conclufion of the fermon, we 
were indeed furprized and forry to meet with the following paflage: 
‘If any, enjoying the bleffings of the Britifh government, have 
dared to avow the wicked fentiment that this day of national contri- 
tion, this reeful day of guilt and fhame, [the 30th of January, ] ‘* is 
a proud day for England, to be remembered as fuch by the Jatei 

ofterity of freemen,” with iuch perfons it is meet that we abjure 
all brotherhood. ‘Their fpot is not the fpot of our family. They 
have no claim upon our brotherly affection !’"—The prieft and the 
Levite in the parable narrowed the bounds of brotherly love, and de- 
cided in their hearts that 4e was not their neighbour, who chanced 
to be of a different order or clafs in fociety from themfelves. To 
us, his Lordfhip appears to improve on the precedent, and to con- 
traét the circle {till clofer, when he would cut off not only a fellow- 
creature, and a fellow-countryman, but a fellow-!abourer in the fame 
vineyard, from all brotherly affection, merely becaufe he entertains 
a different fentiment on a much controverted point of politics: a 
point, on both fides of which many good, and wife, and worthy 
men have appeared. 

The appendix, which is defigned to fhew that Calvin was not what 
his Lordthip is pleafed to call a leveller, is of very little importance. 
Whatever may have been the opinions of Calvin, mankind, we 
truft, are now too wife to embrace them, any farther than as they 


appear to be founded in reafon and truth. Pear. 


Art. 52. Preached before the Honorable Houfe of Commons, at 
St. Margarec’s, Weltminiter, January 30th, 1793. Being the Day 
appointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I. By the Rev. Thomas Hay, A. M. Chaplain to the 
Houfe of Commons. 4to. 1s. Walter. : 

This is one of thofe compofitions, of which, as they have no very 
prominent nor diftinguifhing features, it is not eafy to give a peculiar 
or appropriated character. The preacher obferves, that Chriftianity 
inculcates on all men, peace, order, fubmiffion to law, and, in a 
word, *all thofe virtues which render them valuable members of 
a flate; and reprefles all thofe vitious inclinations which endanger 
the tranquillity of fociety :’ which is what no Chriftian, we fuppofe, 
will deny. Then taking a fhort view of that period of our hiftory 
which gave occafion to the religious obfervance of the day, he con- 
cludes with fome reflections, to which, at leaft when qualified here 
and there with fome {mall limitations, few perfons probably will ob- 


je. The text is Romans, xiii. 5. pe 
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o*, In anfwer to J.W., we muft acknowlege that, ¢ in thefe 
deranged times,’ (to ufe our correfpondent’s expreflion,) we are too 
frequently obliged to detach ourfelves, for a feafon, from the con- 
fderation of many late refpeétable publications, that are uncon- 
nected with the more interelting topics of the day. Indeed, as 
fubje&s of learning, fcience, or tafte, are now little heeded, in 
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moft parts of Europe, we are neceffitated to pay our earlic# regard te 
the principal produttions of thofe writers who employ their pens 
on the Great Questions by which all parties are at prefent {6 
earneftly agitated; and in the iflue of which, the general welfare of 
mankind, as well as of our own country in particular, is highly 
eoncerned. It is hoped, therefore, that authors, whofe works are 
not of a temporary nature, will candidly excufe whatever unavoidable 
delays may happen, during the prefent juncture, with refpec&t to the 
‘appearance of their publications in a Recorp or Literature, 
the conduttors of which will diligently continue to employ their ut- 
moft exertions, in order to bring forward every article as early as 

ible. J.W., alfo, is requeited to accept this nore as an cpology, 
on the fubject of his polite letter. 





ttt We hope, and we believe, that the public know us too well to 
think that on the fubje& to which C/io alludes, ¢ our real fentiments 
and our language are at variance.’—'The brilliant fophifms of the 
eminent political writer, whom C/io names, neither dazzle us, nor 
make us afraid: but fophiftry, from the pen of an ingenious author, 
and addreffed to the paffons and the agitated faculties of the multi- 
tude, may require detection and expofure. Truth never fhrinks; 
and while we can honeftly fay that we contend not for the ViGory, but 
for the Truth, it is notin the power either of fophiftry or of argument 
td give us alarm. The former, we are perfuaded, cannot ulti- 
mately prevail; and, if the powers of the latter can ever convince 
us that we were wrong, we will cheerfully fay, ‘* We were mif- 


taken.” 





t*+ We regret that our want of room and of leifure will not per- 
mit us to particularly notice the remarks with which Lavenenfis has 
favoured us,on Dr. C. Burney’s obfervations on the word Avowiunue, 
extracted into our Review for January lait, p.31—33. Wecan only 
fay, that, though our ingenious correipondent’s conjectures have une 
doubtedly an appearance of plaufibility, we do not at prefent en- 
tirely coincide with him. 





+§+ The length of Mr. Butterworth’s polite letter obliges us to 
defer the confideration of it to our next number. 





*1{* Jonotus probably thought that we de/erved to pay for our neg- 
Je&t of the work concerning which he writes. We had not, however, 


forgotten it. 





tit * A Conftant Reader’ will fhortly fee that he is not over- 
looked. 


tF> In the laft Review, p.181, I, 4. dele the comma after ¢ beboves,” 
and place it after ‘ ws.’ > 
_— “——- 229, 1.10. dele the comma after ‘ refore. 
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